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Now Drive THE CAR/ : 


Only those who have driven a Dodge Brothers t 
Motor Car BUILT RECENTLY':can fully ; 
appreciate all that Dodge Brothers have accom- : 
plished during the past few months. h 


So swiftly has improvement followed improve- 
ment, that today the car, to all intents and purposes, e 
is a different and incomparably finer vehicle. b 


The announcement of smart new body lines and 
attractive color combinations first attracted general . 








favor. But since then, improvements even more ‘ 
fundamental have been accomplished mechanically. . 
t 

‘ d 

Drive the car NOW! Observe its impressive new t 
silence, smoothness and elasticity of performance, t! 
and you will then begin to realize just how vital ; 
and varied these and other later improvements , 
actually are. d 
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HE storage tank of the water system , 


in our town is cunningly hidden 

nowadays within the gray walls of a 

stone tower. By listening, you can 
hear the chug-chug of the concealed pipes, 
but to the eye it looks like a corner of Heidel- 
berg Castle. 

In the old, undegenerate, inartistic days, 
however, the water-tower was a_ vastly 
different affair. It was a huge cylinder of 
sheet-iron, thrust up on four gigantic trestles 
into the face of heaven. It was painted a 
murky red, and on the east side was smeared 
from top to bottom with the sprawling 
numerals of college classes—some of them 
painted out in green and_ triumphantly 
painted in again in yellow. 

For in the eyes of the underclassmen the 
water-tower was not a mere tower; it was a 
symbol. The freshman class that failed to 
paint its numerals there before Washing- 
ton’s sac was disgraced. ‘To daub 
those figures, be it said, meant that some- 
body must be foolhardy enough to climb 
the rickety iron ladder that crept dizzily 
up the side of the great cylinder. The 
rungs were broken at the top, and you 
had to “chin” yourself up and throw 
your leg over the edge and get your breath 
and squirm on to a footing by the crazy 
little railing, one hundred and twenty 
feet from the ground. Then you tied a 
rope to that rusty thread of rail and let 
yourself over the side—perhaps your 
chum held the rope for you—with a paint 
pot dangling at your waist and your toes 
clattering against the tank; and you 
leaned far over—over—with dripping 
brush and drew the ’8 or '9 with the be- 
loved class figure after it, while your 
friends, way down below there, were 
cheering with dry throats and watching 
for the sophomores. 


NE bitter night in February, four 

days before the twenty-second, two 
sophomores were keeping vigil at the 
tower. A stinging northwest wind drove 
steadily across the high plateau, and the 
two watchers had built a fire in the shel- 
ter of the granite base of the southeast 
trestle of the tank. They had all the 
hickory logs they had cared to steal, and 
the small man was an expert in the fine 
art of fire-building. He kept poking away, 
trying to make a good job better yet, 
and once in a while spoiling everything, as 
experts will. The big man watched him, pipe 
in moath. He was a sleepy-looking giant, 
bulging under half a dozen sweaters, and 
with a gray bed blanket draped round his 
shoulders. 

“Good work, Jimmy,” he ejaculated from 
time to time, as his feet and legs caught the 
warmth from the blazing hickory. ‘This is 
yreat.”’ 

And the little fellow poked away again, 
in silent happiness. 

This was the first time in the water- 
tower’s variegated career that it had been 
defended by only two sophomores against 
the assault of glory-thirsting freshmen. 

It was Jimmy Minturn’s own proposition, 
though, and when his club-mates chose 
Duke Acland to stand guard with him, 
Minturn’s cup of joy was full. He had con- 
ceived a most ingenious scheme for the 
defense of the tower, but at bottom it was a 
device to bring glory to Duke. 

For there was a most unpleasant rumor 
about Duke Acland. One of the football 
coaches had started it, months before, in 
assigning a reason why the big sophomore, 
the best-built man in either squad, had not 
been taken over on to the Varsity. “He's a 
quitter,” the coach had declared under his 
breath, and week by week thereafter that 
dark possibility about Duke Acland was 
canvassed, till a good many men believed it 
in their hearts. A “quitter’’; that meant that 
instead of dying in the last ditch he would 
pick out a soft spot in the next to the last 
and fold his arms and die decently—which 
was not what was wanted. 
. A whisper of this scandal about Acland 
mvariably drove Jimmy Minturn into a 
dumb rage. He believed that he, and he 
alone, knew the truth; only he had been 
Sworn to secrecy by Duke himself. This 

ppened away back in. freshman year, 
when little Minturn had played quarter- 
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Duke gave a scream, and leaping two or three rounds up 
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the ladder clung there, kicking blindly like a frightened child 


The Quitter 


By BLISS PERRY 


Illustrated by CourTNEY ALLEN 


back on the freshman eleven and Acland 
was looming up as the coming left guard. 
One night Acland came up to the quarter- 
back’s room and locked the door. 

“Jimmy,” said he, ‘I’m going to tell you 
something, only it must not get out.” He 
looked very fierce and grand. 

Minturn promised, and the secret proved 
to be this: that Acland was sure he was 
liable to palpitation of the heart, a malady 
connected in some mysterious way with his 
wind. The little fellow listened with sympa- 
thetic awe, and the two arranged a private 
code of signals which worked to perfection 
for the rest of the season. Whenever Acland 
signalled that the palpitation was coming— 
or rather that his wind was going and he 
feared the palpitation was coming—the 
quarterback writhed over the ground after 
the next scrimmage and stroked his bad 
ankle and disgusted the coaches and delayed 
the game until Duke got his wind again. 
This is a threadbare trick, but a good one 
still, provided the man who works it has the 
face of an actor and the self-sacrifice of a 
woman. Minturn had both. 

The next autumn, however, he was beaten 
out for scrub quarterback by a man equally 
quick and twenty pounds heavier, and Duke, 
advanced also to the scrub, found no con- 
federate to his mind. Once he began to tell 
the new quarterback about his trouble, but 
the man eyed him so queerly that Duke 
stopped, confusedly. It was about this time 
that the rumor spread that he was a 


“quitter.” Minturn, bound by his old 
promise, was furious but helpless, and, 
worst of all, he knew that the fellows might 
call that palpitation difficulty a bare-faced 
lie. 

But tonight’s work would show them 
Acland’s real mettle! The plan was simple 
enough. All the afternoon Minturn had 
puttered in his room. At six he dropped out 
of his bedroom window, with a big coil of 
copper wire around his waist and sneaked 
half a mile across the fields to the water- 
tower, laying a trail of wire as he went. It 
lacked two hours of moonrise, and his class- 
mates of the Voodoo club, shivering under 
the tower, did not notice him at all. He hid 
the rest of the wire in a fence corner, and 
crept back again. 

At eight-thirty every member of his own 
club—the Sirens—was at Minturn’s room. 

“Fellows,” said he, rather timidly, “the 
whole scheme is just this. I’ve rigged a little 
electric alarm,—that’s all,—and if we need 
you we'll call you up. That bell over the 
clock will be struck every half hour; that’ll 
let you know that we’re all right. If any- 
thing looks suspicious, I’ll press twice. If I 
press three times, you want to pile out there, 
every man of you, and not lose a single 
second, and mind you give the class yell as 
you run. See?” 

Everybody saw and admired. Duke 
Acland drew on one more sweater, Minturn 
pocketed some matches, and the two adven- 
turers stole quietly down the staircase. 





Oh, the joy of trudging across the crisp 
snow-fields at Duke’s side! The whole 
night’s business lay as clear in the boy’s 
mind as if it were already done with. The 
freshmen, desperate at the thought that but 
four days remained in which to save them- 
selves from disgrace, would post scouting 
parties behind every fence within a furlong 
of the tower. When they found it guarded by 
but two men they would surely make an 
attack; then was Duke’s chance! Oh, how 
glorious it would be to see Duke with his 
back to the little iron ladder, keeping a score 
of freshmen at bay! Nobody would notice 
him, Jimmy Minturn; he didn’t count; but 
surely he could touch that button with his 
foot three times before the freshmen 
reached them, and perhaps he could help 
Duke a little too. And in five minutes 
the Sirens would be there, with the 
whole sophomore class trailing at their 
heels; the raiders would be annihilated, 
and the story of Duke Acland’s great fight 
against the freshmen would go down 
into history. Who would dare call him a 
“quitter” any more? 


O here they were, the two under the 
tower. The Voodoos had left them a 
blanket and the rudiments of a’ fire and 
much solemn advice; hour after hour had 
drifted by; the wind had risen to a gale, 
and the moon rode higher and higher. 
The two sentinels said less and less to 
each other, and at last nothing at all 
except when Minturn stirred the fire and 
Duke pulled the blanket closer round his 
ears and said, “Good work, Jimmy. This 
is great.” 

ITush! There seemed to be shadows 
creeping — halting —creeping again — 
along the fence that ran close by the 
tower. Duke Acland saw them first. He 
clutched Minturn’s shoulder and pointed. 
The sky was a broken patchwork of 
lights and darks, and the wind drove the 
cloud-shadows hither and thither over 
the snow-fields like scurrying flocks of 
ghostly sheep. 

“Are they coming?” asked the big 
man. His teeth were chattering. Minturn 
too had been terribly cold for an hour or 


\ }} more and had almost asked for a loan of 


the blanket. But, hearing Duke’s teeth 

ty rattle, he was glad he had held out; no 
doubt Duke, for all his sweaters, was 
colder than he was. 

“T don’t know,” answered the little fel- 
low; “‘I’ll stroll over that way and see.” 

He stuck his hands into his pockets and 
sauntered out into the open, eyeing the 
distance narrowly, and giving himself time 
to dart back and press the button if the 
freshmen should make a rush. He half 
wished they would; he wanted to have the 
thing over. Suddenly he stopped. 

Was it a flying cloud, or a retreating 
scouting party, that made those shadows 
slip along the fence and disappear? 

There was a sharp whistle from the 
blanketed figure at the base of the tower. 
Minturn trotted toward it. ‘What is it, 
Duke?”’ he cried. 

“Don’t you think we'd better keep 
together?” said Acland querulously. 

“Very likely.”” He was flattered to think 
that Duke missed him. Kneeling in the mud 
before the pile of blazing logs, he held out 
his hands to it. He wished he had brought a 
pair of big beaver gloves like Duke’s. 

“Pst! What’s that?’’ whispered Acland. 
He pointed again along the dark line of 
fence to the southward. The group of 
shadows seemed to be re-gathering, away 
down there below them. Minturn turned 
and looked and shook his head doubtfully. 

“T’m not sure, Duke.” 

A flying strip of cloud blotted out the 
moon, and at that same instant the college 
bell struck the half-hour. 

“Time to signal again,” muttered the 
little fellow, stepping toward the foot of the 
ladder. 

“Hold on,” interrupted Duke. Minturn 
halted. 

“Once—or twice?”’ suggested Duke. 

Minturn pressed his toe sharply on the 
electric button. ‘‘Once,” he replied promptly. 
‘‘We’re not sure we've seen anything.” 

“That’s so,” assented Duke. 

But the incident displeased Minturn, | 
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somehow. That old. black rumor about 
Duke Acland flitted up against the window 
of his mind, though he would not let it in. 
Duke Acland a ‘quitter’? Duke would 
show them! 

The boy flung another log of hickory upon 
the pile that was propped against the 
granite pier. The stone had been white-hot 
for hours, and the paint upon the iron 
footplate of the trestle bubbled with a 
sickish smell. 

“We don't want to bring up our fellows 
too soon, anyway!” he burst out, with a sort 
of anger that surprised himself. ‘They've 
sat in that warm room all night and we've 
been out here freezing; and now when it 
comes to a scrap it isn’t fair that they should 
have the first chance.” He had said nothing 
to Duke yet about that single-handed 
defense of the ladder, but he was passion- 
ately loyal to the idea. 

“Sure,"’ said Duke, staring at the cloud- 
hidden fence. His tone was not enthusiastic. 


MINTY RN swung halfway round, as if to 
say something, but he caught sight of 
a queer thing in the sky and stood silent. 
For ten minutes the wind had fallen; and it 
had turned warmer too. All along the west, 
rolling up from behind the neighboring strip 
of woodland, rose a wall of cloud. The edge 
of it, smitten by the full moonlight, gleamed 
white as the crest of a breaker; the base was 
of a muffling, all-engulfing black; and the 
endless mass of it mounted and toppled 
toward him as he gazed. The woodland was 
suddenly full of unhallowed noises, the roar 
of frozen boughs and the long screams of 
rended branches. 

“There's wind in that!’’ cried the boy, 
and even as he spoke the tempest struck the 
tower. The steel ties and trusses sang like 
the strings of a violin; the great cylinder, 
poised aloft on its four trestles, groaned 
beneath the buffet, and trembled. 

Minturn grasped at the ladder to keep 
his footing, and then Acland stumbled 
toward him, almost on all fours. He plucked 
Minturn’s collar and pointed southward. 
The moon eluded her pursuers for an 
instant, and the plateau sparkled clear. A 
hundred yards away were a score of figures, 
struggling forward against the blast. 

“Ring!” cried Duke. 

Minturn nodded, and pressed with his 
foot. 

“Three times?” called the big man, in his 
ear. ‘ 

Jimmy shook his head. ‘‘Twice.” 

“‘Make it three times." 





‘Ss that it’s so sort of scrambled.” 

“Whatever do you mean, K.?” 
demanded Sally Meigs, from across the table. 
I mean,” said K., “‘that you never know 
just what you're doing, or rather what you're 
accomplishing by what you do. For instance, 
there’s waste. It’s easy enough to say. 
‘Waste not, want not,’ but when you try to 
gave money you're probably wasting time 


HE trouble with life,"’ K. Blake 
informed her table at Porter Hall, 
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“Not yet. It’s too soon.” As he spoke, the 
huddling crowd of freshmen split into two. 
Each body advanced, warily. Sleet began to 
fall; it smote the freshmen’s faces pitilessly 
and rattled against the iron tower with a 
tattoo as of a thousand drums. The plateau 
grew dusky with it. 

“They're coming!"’ yelled Duke. 

“All right,’ nodded Minturn. He stripped 
off his coat. 





**Duke’’ Acland 


“Ring the three! Ring the three!’ Duke 
shouted hoarsely. 

“Not yet,’’ answered the little man, his 
eye on the two wedge-formed groups that 
were working nearer. 

Suddenly the big guard set his shoulder 
against him with a cry of “I’m running 
this!” and sent him flying on to the snow; 
then Acland pounded away at the button 
with his heavy football shoe—thump, thump, 
thump; thump, thump, thump—in a frenzy. 
The freshmen were cheering now and begin- 
ning to run in toward him from either side. 

Then a strange thing—or rather two 
strange and quite unrelated things—hap- 
pened. Duke, rolling his eyes, gave a scream, 
and leaping two or three rounds up the 
ladder clung there, kicking blindly like a 
frightened child. A second thereafter, from 
the pier of the southeast trestle came the 
sharp crack of splitting granite and the 
flash of scattered logs; the foot-plate lunged 
lower, lower, into the white-hot granite 


K. sat on the tub and sang, while 
Mrs. McCarthy ironed and swayed 
to the music 


and often material as well, like my trying to 
make a blouse last fall and ruining it and 
nearly flunking Physics into the bargain, by 
cutting Lab. too often. And when you try to 
save your time, you often waste somebody 
else's, or more of your own or something.” 
K. reached down into her sweater pocket and 
fished out a pasteboard ticket. “There’s a 
shining example of what I mean. Having a 





dust; the base of the great trestle, itself a 
cherry red, pitched over into the muddy 
ashes, slid, stopped with a terrible crackling 
of wrenched rivets and breaking ties, and 
then began to “buckle’’ under the strain of 
those two thousand tons of swaying water; 
and the hurricane shoved overhead, and 
truss after truss snapped with horrid noises; 
a cry of terror, of warning, from the fresh- 
men rang over the plateau—and the whole 
tower with a sort of huge sob and a sickening 
rush and strident roar came shattering down. 


HE fastest runners of the Sirens were 

still many hundred yards away when the 
tower fell. The frozen ground vibrated like a 
gong, and the clangor made the voices of 
the gale seem dumb. By sheer will-power the 
awe-stricken Sirens dragged themselves up 
the last slope and on to the plateau. The 
shapeless, spouting mass had fallen clear to 
the eastward of its base. The hickory logs 
were blazing up again here and there, sput- 
tering as the hail hit them. Where the ladder 
had been lay a tall motionless figure whom 
everybody knew; a little farther over, in a 
tangle of twisted tie-rods and bent trusses, 
some one was calling. 

The Sirens worked their way into the 
débris, and at their side, as they pushed and 
lifted and crawled, were a score of freshmen, 
half of them crying. 

“I'm all right,” piped Jimmy Minturn 
from the tangle. ‘‘My foot’s caught a little 
and there’s something on my arm, but that’s 
all. Where’s Duke?”’ 

They tugged at the truss that lay across 
his ankle until his foot was free. He drew 
it up and stretched it out again, with a 

imace. 

“That's nothing,” he said. “It’s the bad 
ankle, anyway. Now will you lift that iron 
off my arm?” 

But the firelight was brighter now, and 
there was nothing on his arm at all. The 
men looked at one another and picked him 
up, freshmen and sophomores together, 
and carried him gently to the spot where 
Duke was lying. 

“Ts he dead?”’ whispered Minturn. 

A big freshman from Vermont—the 
leader of the scouting party, and the man, 
by the way, who had beaten Duke out in the 
race for the Varsity team—dropped on his 
knees and poked his nose into Duke's face. 
Then he grasped his collar roughly and 
jerked him into a sitting posture. 

“Sit up!’ he commanded, and at this 
impiety not a sophomore stirred, except 
Jimmy Minturn. 


The Wrong Ticket 


By MARGARET WARDE 
Illustrated by Harriet O'Brien 


fit of time-saving on, I asked a kind little 
freshman to get my ticket for the Big 
Game. I thought she could get two as easily 
and quickly as one, but the poor child had 
to go to a different place for mine and wait 
around and finally telephone me for author- 
ity, before they'd give it to her.” 

“Well, naturally they'd be careful,” put 
in Jo Kent, “when tickets to that game are 
as scarce as strawberries in December.” 

“In that case I must remember to return 
mine, since I can’t use it,’’ declared Miss 
Casson, the house teacher, from her place at 
the head of the table. “I've decided to go 
home for the week-end.” She smiled at K. 
“Another proof of the hit-or-missness of 
life, Miss Blake. I should never have re- 
membered to turn in my ticket if you 
hadn’t brought up the subject.” 

“Oh, that’s exactly what I mean!” cried 
K. “Now, if I'd wanted to get a ticket—" 

“Oh, you’d have blarneyed one out of 
somebody easily enough,” laughed Sally, 
“but the rest of us—’’ She stopped with an 
eloquent shrug. 

“I’m going up to College Hall in a few 
minutes,’ suggested K. to Miss Casson, as 
the girls streamed out of the dining-room. 
“Can't I save you the trouble of turning in 
your basketball ticket?” 

Miss Casson thanked K., got her the ticket, 
and K., now with two precious bits of paste- 
board in her pocket, hurried upstairs to 
make ready for a long afternoon at ‘‘Lab.” 
and “Libe.”’ 

But confronting her on the bed lay her 
jersey dress, its back breadth a mass of tiny 
wrinkles from getting it wet and sitting 
around on it the day before. K. decided to 
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“Don’t!"" he moaned. ‘‘He’s got palpita- 
tion of the heart.” 

“Oh, my gosh!” broke out the gaunt 
Vermonter, in fathomless disgust. ‘I should 
say he had!” And he put his big paws on 
either shoulder of Duke Acland and shook 
him. Duke opened his handsome blue eyes 
upon the ring of faces. 

“Palpitation of the heart!’ growled the 
freshman, “Is that why you knocked this 
little fellow down? Is that why you ran up 
that ladder when you saw us coming— 
climbin’ like a monkey and squealin’ like a 
stuck pig? You were scairt! You're a fake, 
Duke Acland, a great big good-lookin’ 
fake! Own up!" 


ACTAN D'S eyes shifted from side to side. 
He had really fainted when the tower 
fell, and now it seemed as if he had wakened 
into the Day of Judgment. His jaw dropped; 
his throat worked; but he formed no words. 
‘the crowd kept pushing closer and closer. 
One would have thought that the whole 
college was there already. 

Acland looked as if he were trying to say 
something, but every time he opened his 
mouth, no words came. 

“Oh, let him alone,” pleaded little Jimmy 
Minturn. ‘It won't do any good now. Stop 
talking and stop pushing. It's so cold out 
here, and I'm almost tired out—almost— 
tired—" His head fell back on a classmate's 
shoulder, and his part in the great water- 
tower scheme was done. 

They nursed him in the infirmary for 
three weeks until his broken arm was knit 
and he was otherwise well enough to be 
suspended by the faculty for reprehensible 
complicity in the destruction of the water- 
tower. When he returned to college his 
classmates elected him chairman of the 
sophomore dance committee. He did not 
know a waltz from a two-step, but that 
made no particular difference; the sopho- 
mores wished to let him know that they 
loved him, and this was the only way of 
showing it that occurred to them. 

Duke Acland, who was suspended for the 
same period, did not come back. Some 
averred that he was traveling abroad, others 
that he had gone into the oatmeal business. 
No one seemed to know, or care. 

There are no class numerals upon our 
new tower. The symbol has changed. The 
underclassmen have sought out new devices 
for celebrating Washington's Birthday. In 
our little college world the heroes come and 
heroes go, but hero worship is a religion 
still. 


run down and press it before she went out; 
for that jersey dress was her stand-by. 
Nobody was in the laundry. K. snapped 
on an electric iron and perched comfortably 
on a large iron tub to wait for it to heat. 
And as she waited she hummed over one of 
the junior basketball songs that she had 
learned at the class sing the night before: 


Round our necks we wear the junior yellow, 
Wear it very proudly, very grandly, we may 


say; 

And if you ask us why the decoration, ' 

We wear it for our Jinny, our darling Jinny 
Fay. 


Jinny Fay! Jinny Fay! 

Oh, she always throws the ball our way. 
Jinny Fay, Jinny Fay! 

The yellow’s for our champeen, Jinny Fay! 


“Ah, that takes me back to me mither’s 
cabin in ould Ireland!” 


K., startled by the voice at her elbow. 
tumbled off her tub. ‘Goodness, Mrs. 
McCarthy!"’ she laughed. ‘How'd you get 
here? Is that an Irish tune? It’s certainly a 
catchy one.” ; z 

“It’s both or it wouldn't be either, 
agreed Mrs. McCarthy, ‘‘and I see you got 
some fine new words fer it."” Mrs. McCarthy 
had cooked for several college generations at 
Porter and was as enthusiastic a rooter for 
Harding as for Ireland. “Say, Miss K., rll 
iron yer skirt and you sing it all over, sos 
I kin hear the words yez do be afther 
stringin’ to that good ould Irish air.” 

K. sat on the tub and sang, while 
Mrs. McCarthy ironed and swayed in time 
to the music. 

“That was wrote for the Big Game, | can 
see,” she said wisely, when the song ended, 
“when you'll be playin’ the freshmen, or '5 
it the sophomores?” ; 

“Sophs," K. told her. “They beat the 
freshies, and we beat the seniors. Now we 
play off the finals.” 

“And ye'll win,” announced Mrs. Mc- 
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Carthy placidly, ‘‘as ye always do, becuz 
ye’ve got Jinny Fay.” 

“T expect we will,’”’ agreed K. idly, picking 
up her dress. 

“Do you know, I’d admire to. be there ’n’ 
see yez ‘wallop ’em,” said Mrs. McCarthy. 
“I’ve cooked for the college girls thirteen 
years this month, and never yit have I seen 
one of these here basketball games. And 
specially I’d love to see our Jinny, for all do 
say she’s a grand player, and besides she’s 
a darlin’, as true as the song says so.” 

K. reached down into her sweater pocket 
and smiled into Mrs. McCarthy’s wistful 
Irish eyes. ‘Here!’ she said. “Here’s a 
ticket to the Big Game. Oh, don’t thank me, 
Mrs. McCarthy. I’ve seen dozens of games, 
and I really don’t care to go this time. 
I’m behind with my work, and I need some 
exercise, and—’’. K. escaped from Mrs. 
McCarthy’s explosive gratitude and de- 
parted for College Hall, where, having 
checked an impulse to keep Miss Casson’s 
ticket for a while, until she knew just how 
badly she wanted one herself, she con- 
scientiously turned it in. For after all it was 
she who had given Mrs. McCarthy the ticket, 
and being generous on somebody’s else 
assets was not K. Blake’s style. 


THE Big Game was a week off when K. 
gave away her ticket. And if Mrs. 
McCarthy and most of the juniors thought 
that Jinny Fay’s prowess assured them a 
victory, most of the sophomores were 
equally certain that their star, Mary Blair, 
with a splendid team to back her, was fully 
as efficient as Jinny and her junior colleagues. 

Now Jane Fay—admiring galleries had 
lovingly nicknamed her Jinny—was no 
ordinary basketball star. She was a romantic 
combination of many talents and many 
graces. To look at, she was tall and willowy, 
with a flowerlike face, lit by great, wistful 
brown eyes that shone radiantly when she 
was happy. As a freshman, she had stepped 
into Harding’s limelight with some verses 
which the great Miss Masters had hailed as 
real poetry. All through her first year, 
Jinny’s shy silences, her absent-minded 
abstractions, her habit of walking alone, and 
the really lovely lyrics that blossomed out of 
her solitary life set her apart on a pedestal— 
the college poet. But somehow during her 
sophomore fall Jinny—she was still Jane 
then—discovered basketball, and it en- 
chanted her. She played with her gym divi- 
sion and with any other division she could 
slip into. When the gym was empty, she 
practiced basket-throwing by the hour to- 
gether. She hung around at team practices, 
hoping for a vacancy on the sub team. She 
was a dub at first—wouldn’t you expect a 
poet to be a dub at basketball? But she 
improved steadily, until the day when the 
subs, with Jinny playing forward in the 
place of an absentee, gave the regular team 
an unmerciful drubbing. 

“Jane Fay, you’re the one that ‘did’ us,’’ 
the regulars’ captain told her. “‘I suppose— 
with your poetry and all—you wouldn’t care 
to play regularly on the sub?” 

“Wouldn’t I?” said Jinny, her great 
eyes blazing with excitement. ‘‘Well, rather!”’ 
Then she blushed and went home and wrote 
a lovely little poem called “My Mother’s 
Smile.” The amazing thing about Jinny was 
that turning her into a star athlete didn’t 
spoil her poetry. Miss Masters was more and 
more enthusiastic about it; she said it showed 
increasing social consciousness, whatever 
that meant. 

Just before the Big Game that year they 
put Jinny on the regular team—they had 
to, she was so good at free throws for bas- 
kets. Jo Kent, whose place she took, roomed 
with the captain of the team, Louise Ware. 
Jo was far too good a sport to resent losing 
her place to a better player, but Louise 
hated not having Jo on her team to talk 
things over and plan team plays with, and 
she was cool to the new forward. Jinny 
didn’t notice that, she was too absorbed in 
fitting into her new job, and, when the game 
was over, and won largely through her 
marvelous basket-throwing, she was too 
happy. : 
_K. Blake had lived in the same hall with 
Jinny for two years then, admired her 
tremendously, and came nearer to intimacy 
with her than anyone else at Harding. 
After the game, missing the star forward 
from the noisy jubilations on the gym floor, 
she went to find her. Jinny was sitting on a 
stool in front of her locker, trying to untie a 
knot in her shoelace, while the great tears 
rolled down her cheeks. 

_ “Why, Jinny dear!” K. had cried, stoop- 
= _ the shoelace. ‘‘Are you as tired as 
at?” 


“Oh, I’m not a bit tired,” protested Jinny, 
accepting K.’s proffered handkerchief. ‘I’m 
just—so sorry—I didn’t get my mother 
up for the game. I’d never noticed that 
mothers came up for it. They did—a lot 
of them! She’d have loved it, and she’d 
have been—proud—of—me.” 

“She has plenty of other chances for being 
that,” laughed K. comfortingly. K. would 
have given up anything she had to be able 
to write just one of Jinny’s lyrics. 

- ! said Jinny solemnly. ‘‘Never 





Oh, no! 
one before. Oh, you mean that I—vwrite? 
My mother doesn’t care for—writing. She 
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“Oh, yes,” sighed Jinny, “I suppose it 
will! Oh, I do hope I can throw a lot of 
baskets for mother!” 

“How about throwing just a few for the 
team?” laughed K. 

Jinny’s sensitive face flushed, and_her 
eyes were deep pools of melancholy. ‘Oh, I 
know I should work for the honor of the 
team and the class,” she said, ‘and I do 
mean to, K. But—Louise makes it hard for 
me. If she would just Jove me a little when I 
do badly, I could do wonders for her.” 

K. considered telling Jinny about Mrs. 
McCarthy, but decided against it. ‘For what 
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of the freshmen 


wants me to be gay and lively and popular— 
like other girls. And today I was, wasn’t I? 
And she wasn’t here to see.” 

“Well, there’s another year coming,’ K. 
had told her. ‘‘So come along and celebrate.” 

But Jinny wouldn’t; she slipped out by a 
back door and went home. 

Well, that was all ‘“‘old stuff’? now—it had 
happened a whole year ago. 


AND now, with the game less than a week 

off, disquieting rumors suddenly pricked 
through the juniors’ confidence. Jinny 
wasn’t doing anything at practice. Louise 
Ware, the Captain, had been quite put out 
at her—had spoken with unwonted sharp- 
ness. Then Jinny had cut practice alto- 
gether. Louise had flown into a royal rage 
at that and threatened dire reprisals. 

“Please, K.!’ Jo Kent, still a loyal sub, 
besought her. “I’m trying to make Louise 
behave nicely, but I wish you’d go and talk 
to the poet. You know her better than 
anyone, besides being a master hand at 
doctoring things up. Find out what’s making 
Jinny shaky and get it fixed.” 

“T can guess right now,” said K., “and 
it’s nothing I can fix—either end of it. You 
keep at Louise.” : 

But because she loved Jinny, K. did stroll 
in on her and inquire casually if her mother 
was coming to the Big Game this time. 

“Oh, yes!” Jinny told her ecstatically. 
“She’s coming. And now, dear, I’m so 
afraid she won’t like her room at the Hard- 
ing, or that she’ll be too bored by the trip up 
here and wish she hadn’t come! My mother’s 
rather a difficult person, you see, and used 
to having things just as she wants them. 
Trying to arrange everything exactly right 
= her has upset me. My game is all 
re) hy 

“You mustn’t let it be,” K. advised her 
solemnly. ‘‘Remember, every basket you 
throw and are cheered for, will be one more 
proud thrill for mother.” 





she doesn’t know won’t bother her, and if 
she should be hurt or sorry about my not 
coming there’d be another little upset. 
Though I do believe she’d be delighted to 
know how keen Mrs. Mac is to see her 
play.” 

Several times in that hectic week before 
the game K. kicked herself, figuratively, for 
having yielded to kindly impulse and Mrs. 
McCarthy’s Irish eyes. Everybody was 
going to that game—everybody but K. 
Theoretically K. prided herself on her in- 
dependent spirit, but practically she was a 
victim to crowd psychology. When the fatal 
afternoon came, she could not bear the 
thought of making up some special labora- 
tory work that had been much on her mind. 
And as for tramping alone, though she knew 
that both her spirits and her exercise card 
needed it, she could not bring herself to 
start off. Instead she curled up on her broad 
window-seat to watch the crowd. The 
sophomore-senior line, waiting, resplendent 
in scarlet and purple, to rush its side of the 
gallery, wound far up the path towards Col- 
lege Hall. The yellow-green line (where K. 
might have been and wasn’t) she could not 
see much of, because of a projecting ell of 
Porter, and she was glad of it! Presently out 
of the side door of Porter issued Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy, her trig black hat held high, a 
bright yellow scarf draped negligently over 
one arm. K.’s window flew open. 

“Have a good time, Mrs. Mac!’ she 
called down. 

“T will that!” called back Mrs. McCarthy 
radiantly. “‘I’ll yell fer the both of us, Miss 
K. And I’ve got that song all lernt, right 
’n’ proper, so I can jine in strong.” K.’s 
chuckle, as she decided that Mrs. Mac was 
really better dressed than the faculty aver- 
age, was cut short by a bang on her door. 

“Say, K.,” cried Jo Kent breathlessly, 
“I’m certainly glad you’re still here.” She 
held up a telegram. “This just came for 
Jinny Fay. Lu and her sub escort happened 
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to be in front of this house when the boy 
brought it. Lu signed for it and then came 
in and told me—I’m Jinny’s sub escort, you 
know—on no account to let Jinny have it 
before the game, lest it disturb her. And now I 
find Jinny walking the floor and saying she 
can’t go to the gym yet, but refusing to say 
why. Honest, K., aren’t telegrams too im- 
portant to keep back?” 

“I think they are,’’ agreed K. soberly. 
“Besides, this one may have a message that 
Jinny’s waiting for.” 

“You give it to her, K.,” begged Jo. 

K. did. Jinny tore open the envelope. 
“My mother—isn’t coming,” she said 
quietly. ‘Her train was very late, so I left 
a taxi man to meet her and bring her up 
here—and that’s why I couldn’t leave till 
she came, Jo. But now it seems—she— 
isn’t coming.” Jinny slipped a raincoat over 
her gym suit. “Ready, Jo?” 

“Your mother isn’t sick or anything, is 
she?” asked K., awed by Jinny’s stillness 
and her white face. 

“Oh, no!” said Jinny. ‘She’s not sick. 
She decided at the last minute that she’d 
rather go to a dinner party there was at 
home.” And Jinny sped towards the stairs, 
as if she were flying from Giant Despair. 

“Coming, K.?” asked Jo. 

“No,” whispered K. “Gave away my 
ticket. To Mrs. Mac. She was dying to see 
Jinny play. Oh, Jo, I’m worried! Jinny 
cares awfully!” 

“I only hope Lu remembers to jolly her 
along a bit,” said Jo, and followed the star 
forward to the gym. 

K. sauntered back to her room. The tail 
of the scarlet-purple line was just wriggling 
through the gym door; the campus was de- 
serted, save for a few hurrying stragglers. 

“Round our necks we wear a yellow 
ribbon!” 

Over in the gym the juniors were singing 
to their ‘‘champeen”: 


“Oh, Mary Blair, what do you know about her? 
Oh, Mary Blair, she’s the girl for me!’”’ 


The sophomores had the floor now. Mary 
Blair’s mother was spending a week at 
Harding; her father and little brother had 
come up for the game. And Jinny—K. Blake 
was not going to waste a perfectly good 
afternoon in worry! She would take that 
tramp. She put on her hat and coat and 
started briskly off. Out on the campus more 
songs intrigued her—she almost ran across 
to the gym and begged the janitor—still on 
duty at the door of the junior gallery—to 
let her in. But that didn’t seem quite straight 
when her ticket was being used. 


N? songs now—that meant they were 
playing. Now a burst of cheering and 
that hateful Mary Blair song. Who wanted 
to go to the game and see the sophs win it? 
K. set her face towards the snowy solitudes 
of the back campus. 

“Miss Blake! Oh, Miss Blake, please!’’ K. 
turned to see a freshman usher, coatless 
and hatless, her green paper apron and her 
yellow paper streamers billowing about her. 
“T’m so glad I saw you,” panted the fresh- 
man. ‘I was going to Porter. Jo Kent sent 
me—the junior sub. She wants you to come 
right off to the team’s door—it’s the little 
one on the south side,’ explained the 
freshman importantly. 

“TI know the one.” K. smiled her thanks 
and ran for the little door, where another 
important freshman passed her in. Upstairs 
Jo Kent rushed at her and dragged her into 
the junior team’s room, now deserted. 

“Oh, I know I belong out with the subs,” 
she explained, “but Lu told me to take a 
chance on not being needed this half. She’s 
detailed a freshman to keep me posted. 
Now K., can’t you do something? Jinny’s all 
to pieces. She got over here ahead of me,— 
you remember how she ran off while we 
were talking,—and Lu didn’t notice when 
she came in. Lu was telling the team not to 
rely much on Jinny—to play to the other 
forward. Jinny stood in the door and heard 
her. When Lu came to and tried to patch 
things up, Jinny just said, ‘please don’t, 
Lu.’ She looks like a ghost; she hasn’t made 
a basket yet, and she’s missed four free 
throws. The sophs are ’way ahead.” 

K. stared hopelessly at Jo. ‘“There’s 
nothing I can do,” she said. ‘‘What could 
anybody do? Jinny’s a poet, and first her 
mother hurt her feelings, and then Lu. A 
regular girl wouldn’t care, or else she’d be 
fighting mad and play better than ever. 
But Jinny’s different—she’s like—like a 
flower—” 

“Now K., never mind about all that!’ 
Jo besought her rudely. “You just think! 
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You can always make people do things. 
There’s about ten minutes more to this half. 
You think as you never thunk before how to 
get Jinny going.” 

Out from the gym came a funny, smoth- 
ered sort of gigantic chuckle, as if the whole 
gallery was amused at something and trying 
not to show it too plainly. K. stared long- 
ingly at the door that shut out her view of 
the great game. 

“Ah, Jo,”’ she coaxed, hugging the worried 
sub, ‘‘couldn’t you just open that door? 
Maybe Jinny’s bucking up of herself; your 
freshman scout wouldn’t come to report 
that, you see. Anyhow, I can’t think to 
advantage unless I can look.” 

“All right, if you like to watch us being 
beaten,” snapped Jo, and flung the door 
open. 

Jinny Fay had the ball. K. looked at her, 
and then, because at least half of the gallery 
was looking in another direction, her eyes 
followed theirs to the stage. There in the 
front row, next to the august president of 
Harding College, sat a small, oldish lady in 
a trig black hat and a “‘near-seal’’ coat—a 
lady who looked very much like a nice 
elderly faculty, except that her eyes blazed 
with quite unacademic excitement and her 
hands waggled a yellow scarf up and down 
with a desperation that had nothing what- 
ever to do with a faculty’s conscientious 
interest in her young charges. 

Jinny threw the ball and missed the bas- 
ket. The elderly lady’s hands wrung the 
yellow scarf wretchedly, but in a minute she 
turned to the president, who was diplomati- 
cally wearing both colors, with a brave smile 
and a confident tilt of her head, as much as 
to say, ‘‘She’ll do it yet!” 

K.’s throat was so dry that she could 
hardly speak. ‘‘How did she get there?’ she 
demanded breathlessly of Jo. ‘‘Mrs. McCar- 
thy—on the stage—front row.” 

“Why, she had a pink ticket,’ chuckled 
Jo unconcernedly. “I asked my freshman 
usher about it. Must have swapped off 
your junior gallery place for a real seat 
among the nobility, the clever old thing!” 

“A pink ticket!” repeated K. “A pink — 
ticket! What color were ours?” 

“White with yellow letters,’’ Jo informed 
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her curtly. “See here, K. Blake, you keep 
your mind on Jinny.” 

“Oh, how can I?” mourned K. “Jo, I 
must have given Mrs. Mac that pink ticket. 
I must have mixed up Miss Casson’s with 
mine. I never thought about the different 
colors. Oh, Jo!" 

The other junior forward made a basket. 
Mrs. McCarthy applauded, but half-heart- 
edly, as if a basket was not, to her, just a 
basket, but a chance (or not) for Jinny Fay. 

And now, after a wild scramble that had 
ranged back and forth, up and down the 
gymnasium floor, Jinny had the ball. 

“Put it in now, Jinny darlin’! 

Out into the tense hush of the crowd 
waiting for Jinny—one packed gallery 
hoping, the other fearing—lilted Mrs. 
McCarthy’s command, peremptory but 
adoring. Jinny turned her head, her great 
eyes flashed, and she snapped the ball into 
the basket. During the applause that fol- 
lowed she stood stock still on the floor look- 
ing for the owner of the voice that had out- 
raged convention to call out to her. When 
she discovered Mrs. McCarthy, standing up 
now to sing “Round our necks we wear the 
junior yellow,"’ with a passionate fervor, 
Jinny smiled for the first time that after- 
noon. Then she ran lightly to her place and 
went on playing like a demon—a smiling 
demon that no one could block or resist or 
catch or shake off from the ball. When the 
first half was over and the junior team, with 
the score now pretty well evened, trotted off 
past the stage, Mrs. McCarthy leaned 
brazenly forward and looped her yellow 
streamer across Jinny’s shoulders. Jinny 
stopped, smiled, stretched out her hand to 
her ardent admirer, asked a question, 
nodded happily in answer to something Mrs. 
McCarthy said to her, and ran out after her 
team. 

K. Blake, dragging along the reluctant 
Jo, retreated hastily to a sequestered nook 
among the lockers. 

“Mrs. Mac is our best bet,”’ she told Jo. 
“She's our only bet. No, I shan’t say a word 
to Jinny. She mustn't even see me! It might 
remind her of that telegram. It might show 
her how she's scared us, You run right back 
to your fellow subs and sit tight.” 


A Son of the Navahos 


By JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ 


Illustrated by RopNey THoMson 


Chapter IV. 1 FIGHT THE LONG-CLAWS 


HE days passed. Everywhere in the 

pueblo people talked about Ogota 

and wondered how he was succeeding 

in his quest. Most of them said that 
he was a very brave youth to go in search of 
the long-claws, and that they hoped he 
would kill it. When after the eighth day he 
did not return his father and all the members 
of the Fire clan began to worry about him, 
fearing that he and his advisers had been 
killed by a war party of Navahos or possibly 
by the powerful long-claws. They were 
preparing to go up into the mountains to 
look for the three when after dark on the 
twelfth day the party returned. But Ogota 
did not come into the pueblo singing; he and 
his clan adviser went very quietly to their 
people, and Potosha of our clancame straight 
to us and rested, smiling before the little fire 
in our hearth. 

“Ogota did not kill! I can tell it by your 
face!’’ Nacitima exclaimed. 

“No. From the time we left here he was 
afraid-hearted. He had a good chance to kill 
the big long-claws, a very good chance—and 
he ran!” 

None spoke for some time. Then Nacitima 
said to me, “My son, four mornings from 
now you will go after that long-claws and 
kill it!” 

I happened to be looking at Potosha. I 
saw him shake his head and move his lips in 
silent speech. He did not approve. He him- 
self would not go after the long-claws, it was 
so great. What chance had I—I of far less 
strength.and experience with bow and arrow? 
I hated myself for having dared Ogota to 
hunt the big one. I so dreaded starting out 
to hunt it that I slept very little that night. 


THe next day Nacitima, my brother and 
I went out near the river where I was to 
practise shooting with Nacitima’s bow. We 
set up for a target a tightly bound bundle 
of grass in which the arrow points could not 


be dulled or injured. Nacitima’s bow was far 
more powerful than mine, so stiff that [ 
could barely bend it, and I did very poor 
work with: it that morning. The second 
morning I did better, and on the third morn- 
ing I shot the arrows so straight and deep 
into the target that Nacitima was satisfied. 
“*Youarefully asgood a shotasI am,” he said. 

One of those days, when I was work- 
ing on the roof of our pueblo, and 
Choromana was finishing her labor on 
my elk hide, Ogota, passing, caught my 


eye. 
“A better hunter than you has missed 


It did its best to keep 
turning to face me, but 
I was the quicker 


the long-claws," he jeered. ‘When you go to 
hunt the long-claws, you will never return.” 

His taunts roused me to fury. “I would 
rather the long-claws ate me,’’ I said, ‘than 
to come home a coward."’ Ogota slunk 


off. 

Would the long-claws eat me? I could not 
keep the unhappy question from my mind. 
Iwas a beg many strong war- 
riors that had lost their lives against these 
beasts. 

I had only my bow and arrow, and I knew 
that it would take a strong and sure arm to 


“Oh, K.!"’ Jo remonstrated stormily—and 
went. 

Wild bursts of laughter issued from the 
gym. K., in her dusky hiding place, could 
imagine Mrs. Mac roaring out the junior 
songs, to the huge delight of the galleries. 
But what must the president be thinking? 
And the faculty? Fortunately it was mostly 
the understanding ones who came to games. 
Miss Casson was that sort too; she would 
accept K.’s explanation in the right spirit. 
But K.’s heart sank to her boots as she re- 
flected that Mrs. Mac might even now be 
relating to the president how Miss K. Blake 
had given her a ticket to the game—and 
he’d know it was a pink ticket that a junior 
had no right to! 


AFTER intermission K. slipped back to 
the team room—Jo had gone in now 
with the other subs—and opened the door 
a generous crack. She had been right; 
Jinny, once bucked up, was going strong. 
The sophomore team play was splendid, but 
they couldn't hold down Jinny. With a 
smile on her lips and fire in her eyes—and 
after each basket a friendly little wave of the 
hand for Mrs. Mac—Jinny ran and leaped 
and threw baskets—Jinny the wonder 
player, with the rhythm of a t in her 
swinging stride and her clutching hands and 
her tender, gallant heart. 

K. watched until the score was safely 
piled up beyond a possible peradventure. 
Then, her New England conscience belatedly 
reminding her that she didn’t belong at the 
game, she left and started off once more 
towards the back campus. She didn’t go 
far; she had no conscientious scruples against 
getting back to enjoy the fruits of the junior 
victory. On the return trip she met Miss 
Viletta Fenton, who taught logic and was 
just as prunes and prisms as her name 
sounds. With'a pang K. remembered that 
Viletta had sat on the stage at the game, 
directly behind Mrs. McCarthy. 

“You're getting a breath of fresh air too, 
after the game?” smiled Miss Fenton. 

“Yes—that is, I didn’t go—to all of the 
game,” stammered poor K. “I gave away 
my ticket—a ticket.” 

“Ah, so I remember hearing, Miss— 


shoot the arrow which could pierce that thick 
and hairy hide. 

But the days and nights passed quickly 
enough as my testing-time drew near. 

.On the last evening before the hunt Choro- 
mana came for a talk with me. ‘‘You leave 
in the morning,” she said. ‘‘Wampin!! Oh, 
my man-to-be! I can’t bear to have you go 
after that terrible long-claws! You 
will be careful? You promise?” 

“Ves ” 


“Close your eyes now! Close them 
at once!”’ she went on. 


I obeyed. I felt her put something over my 
head and round my neck, something that 
rested cold upon my breast. ‘‘Now! Look!" 
she cried. 

Ha! It was a turquoise necklace that she 
had put upon me. And its pendant—I lifted 
it, held it out. I could hardly believe my 
eyes when I saw that it was a mountain lion, 


‘Here for the first time in his narrative, the old 
man spoke his name—Wampin (At-the-Foot: 
Mountain Foot was the name of the place where 
he was captured.) Like most other Indians, the 
Tewas rarely speak their own names. 
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Blake!’ Miss Fenton brought out the name 
in a belated spurt of recognition. “To a 
person who—ah—” 

“Who's cooked for a college dormitory 
for thirteen years and loves the girls and the 
college and had never seen a game and 
wanted to terribly,” announced K. breath- 
lessly. ‘‘But her getting a stage seat was 
entirely a mistake.” 

“Indeed! Very generous of you, I’m sure, 
to give up your place to this woman. Only; 
these games are not for outsiders; they are 
for the students and faculty, a few family, 
friends of the team perhaps. One must kee; 
within the lines of the organization, Miss 
Blake, or generosity degenerates into 
promiscuity.” 

“Yes, Miss Fenton,’’ said poor K. “{ 
suppose that's—logical,”’ and fled. 

She reached Porter just in time to see 
Jinny Fay, borne on the shoulders of the 
freshman ushers, deposited, amid cheers, on 
the front porch. 

“Good-by, my dears, good-by!” Jinny 
called to them lovingly. Then she saw K. 
“I did do wonders, didn’t I?” she sighed. 
“T didn’t feel a bit like it, with Lu so down 
on me and mother not caring to come; but 
that dear old Mrs. Mac confided to me that 
she'd arranged a special dinner for tonight 
to celebrate our victory. So I had to get her 
one, didn’t [?”’ 

Upstairs in K.'s small room, Jo Kent and 
nearly every other junior in Porter, including 
Louise Ware, were waiting to wring K.'s 
hand. 

‘You saved the day, K.!’’ 

“How ever did you arrange it?”’ 

“Perfectly wonderful management, or, if 
it was luck, it comes to the same thing."’ 

“It was just a mistake,” declaimed K, 
solemnly, and told her story, ending with 
Viletta Fenton’s rebuke. ‘‘Just proves what 
I was saying at lunch the other day," con- 
cluded K. “Life is so sort of scrambled. You 
never know when you do a thing what you'll 
accomplish.” 

‘Well, anyhow,” declared Jo Kent, 
“I'd rather life were scrambled up with a 
little kindness 4 la K., than just plain logical, 
a la Viletta. Now let's all dress up for Mrs. 
Mac's dinner.” 


the sacred animal of the hunt, of alabaster 
perfectly carved and carrying upon its back 
an ancient arrow point of flint. I sprang up 
and faced her. “You give me this!”’ I cried. 
“It is mine, this powerful hunters’ helper, 
carrier of their prayers to Those Above?” 
She nodded her head; her lips trembled; 
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she seemed unable to speak. Kutowa, who 
had come in from the west room, answered 
for her. “‘Yes, she gives it to you; it is hers 
to give. Her great-uncle of the Kang clan, 
who, in his time, was our samayo ojki, gave 
it to her in his old age. With it he gave her 
certain instructions. It is for her, not me, to 
tell you what those instructions were.” 

At that, he and Nacitima and Kelemana 
smilingly exchanged knowing looks. 

Choromana cried: “‘O father! Not now! I 
will tell him later." 

“Well, have your way about it,’’ he replied 
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I was so happy, so proud of the valuable 

gift, that I could hardly eat the food that 
Kelemana set before me. When the meal was 
ended Nacitima and Kutowa went down to 
the kiva; Kelemana and my brother went 
for water, and Choromana and I remained 
before the little fire. ‘‘Now tell me,” I 
said. 
“He dearly loved me, that great-uncle of 
mine,” she replied, “‘and when he gave me 
this that I have given to you he said, ‘I give 
you this if when you grow up you will do as 
I now tell you.’” 

“*Yes,’ I agreed. 

“(Repeat this after me,’ he went on. ‘O 
Above Ones, Holders of the Paths of Our 
Lives! I promise my old uncle, who dearly 
loves me, that I will not marry a worthless 
youth. I promise that I will seek for my life 
mate one who is brave, kind, generous and a 
good worker in the fields, and that, having 
found him and having made sure that he 
loves me, I will give him this sacred carved 
lion for his helper, and myself do all that I 
can to aid him to become a leading man of 
this pueblo.’” 

There! That is what Choromana told me, 
looking me straight in the eyes, as we sat 
there alone in the room before the little fire. 
I cannot begin to tell you how deeply it af- 
fected me; for a time I could not speak. 
Then I managed to say, ‘‘And of all the 
youths in this pueblo you have selected me, 
of different blood, of enemy blood, to wear 
this powerful carving!” 

“It doesn’t matter what you were; you 
are a Tewa!”’ she exclaimed. 

“Yes, Yes, I am a Tewa!”’ 

She turned and looked at the fire, ner- 
vously fingering her gown; looked at me, at 
the fire, at me, at the fire. There was some- 
thing more she had to tell me. ‘What is it? 
Something bad?” I asked. 

“TI did not finish telling you what my 
great uncle had me vow to Those Above. 
It was this, ‘And I promise that I will not 
marry the one of my choice until he in some 
capacity becomesa member of the Patuabu!’” 

“We know-our hearts; we can wait for 
that. Just think, we are only seventeen 
summers!” I reminded her. 

“Yes. And anyhow I can help Kelemana 
care for you. And tomorrow—tomorrow you 
go to seek that terrible long-claws! Oh, my 
man-to-be—”’ 

“Think what it will mean to us if I find 
and kill him. It will be a first move upon my 
trail to the Patuabu. Choromana! I believe 
the Above Ones themselves caused me to 
challenge Ogota to this contest!” 

Wide-eyed, startled by my _ sudden 
thought, we stared long at each other. ‘‘Oh, 
oh! If that be so—” she softly exclaimed, 
clapping hands together. 

We heard Kelemana and my brother re- 
turning and said no more. 


WE were up very early the next morn- 
ing, prepared to start for the hunt, 
and at sunrise Kotowa and Choromana came 
up and ate with us. We had no more than 
finished when Tetya, who was to represent 
Ogota’s clan in the hunt, walked, scowling, 
to the doorway. 

From the time we left the pueblo Kutowa 
led, I followed him, and Tetya kept close be- 
hind me. I could almost feel the fire of his 
hate burning my back. He never once spoke 
until noon, when we arrived at the neck of 
the mesa where we had had our big drive. 
Then he proposed that we stop on the 
chance that the big long-claws would come 
to the bones of the animals killed there. 
Kutowa said that that would be a waste of 
time and that there was but one thing for 
us to do: kill another deer or an elk for long- 
claws to feast upon and for me to watch. 
Tetya readily agreed to that. 

We hunted for two days upon the mesa be- 
fore getting an animal, a big deer that 
Kutowa shot with his bow, and during that 
time, except when we slept, Tetya con- 
stantly talked about the terrible strength 
and ferocity of the long-claws and told and 
retold stories of the Tewas that they had 
killed and fearfully mangled. He was doing 
all he could to put fear of them into me. | 
was afraid—so afraid that when in my mind 
I saw myself facing the big one I felt sick 
inside, 

Kutowa shot the deer at the south end of 
Obsidian Mountain, and let the two that 
followed it go free. The leader pitched for- 
ward dead at the first shot. It lay in the 
center of a grassy flat and all of a hundred 
Steps from the nearest timber, a narrow 
tow of low pines to the south that bordered 
the very small stream flowing down from 
the spring at the foot of the mountain. 
As we disembowelled the animal Tetya said 
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that he pitied me, for the timber was so far 
away that, if I should only wound long- 
claws, it would overtake me and tear me to 
pieces before I could reach and climb a tree. 
Neither Kutowa nor I made reply to that. 
We cut off some large pieces of meat to drag 
round down the mesa and back to the car- 
cass, and then Kutowa said that we would 
build the screen that I was to occupy. 






































“IT would vather 
the long-claws ate 
me,’ I said to 
Ogota, ‘‘than tocome 
home a coward”’ 


As the prevailing wind was from the west, 
we built the screen to the east of the car- 
cass and about fifteen steps from it. Nor 
would Tetya help us make the meat trail; 
one could do that, he said, as well as two or 
three. He said he would take the meat we had 
saved to our camping place and have some 
of it cooked by the time we returned. 

We parted, Kutowa and I going east with 
our drags of meat from the deer, and Tetya 
north. As soon as we got into the timber and 
out of his sight Kutowa stopped and said to 
me: ‘‘That man will do all that he can 
against you. Quick now, let us sneak back to 
the edge of the timber and see what we can 
see.” 

We went back and stopped in the shelter 
of some thick brush. Tetya was nowhere in 
sight, but he soon appeared, without his load 
of meat, running down into the head of the 
canyon. Straight to the kill he went and then 
for a short distance up wind of it, where he 
knelt in the high grass for some little time, 





bending over and moving his arms as if he 
were digging. At last he got up, straight- 
ened the grass that he had knelt in and went 
back north. As soon as we were sure that he 
was well on his way to camp we went on with 
our drags of meat, Kutowa saying that it was 
well for us that we had turned back to 
watch him. 

‘What did he there?”’ I asked. 

“T believe that I know, but am not sure. 
We will find out when we return with our 
drags,’’ Kutowa replied, and would say no 
more. 

We dragged the pieces of meat along the 
rim of the mesa to the neck and across it 
to the canyon cliffs on the north side, and 
turned west and then south back to the car- 
cass. At the place where Tetya had knelt, 
under a covering of old grass and twigs that 
had the appearance of a mouse nest, we 
found—a pair of old moccasins! 

“As I thought! Lasting odor of man on 
the up-wind side!”” Kutowa exclaimed. ‘‘He 
would foil you in the hunt.” 

Later when we neared camp he cautioned 
me not to show in any way that we had dis- 
covered Tetya’s mean work. 

Early the next morning we went to our 
kill—close enough to it to see that it was 
undisturbed. We went again to it at low sun 
and found only the different kinds of meat 

birds about it. 

The sun was well up into the 
blue when, on the following morn- 
ing, we arrived at the canyon 

head and, looking down, saw 

5 that our kill had been partly 
eaten. Tetya angrily stared at it, 
wondering of course why the 
scent of his hidden moccasins 
had failed to frighten the eater 
away. Kutowa looked at me and 
laughed. 


I drew out my bow and strung it and, with 
four arrows in hand, started down the slope. 
Kutowa called after me, “May the Holders 
of the Paths of our Lives protect you! My 
son, be brave!” 

I wished that the way down to the screen 
were longer, a whole day’s journey longer! 
The nearer I got to the screen the more 
slowly I went. All too soon I was inside it 
and staring out at the remains of the deer. 
Nearly all of the hind quarters of the crea- 
ture had been eaten. Only a long-claws of im- 
mense size could have done that in one night. 

My screen, which was all of two steps 
across, was well built of pine boughs thickly 
interlaced to the height of my waist and 
then very thinly placed, so that I could 
easily shoot an arrow through the open 
spaces. It was well known that the sight of 
long-claws and all other kinds of bears is 
very poor. Kutowa had assured me that if I 
got up slowly when preparing to shoot and 
slowly raised bow and arrow, I should not 
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be noticed, even though the upper part of 
the screen was far more open-spaced. 


TH was a long, long day. I sat, I stood, 
I lay down, got up; and at last, when 
the sun was nearly setting, I stood up and 
studied the whole of the head of the canyon. 
The wind had been from the west all day, 
and now it changed and blew softly, warmly 
from the south, and I wondered if that 
meant good or bad for me. At last the sun 
went down behind Obsidian Mountain. It 
would soon be too dark to see to shoot, and 
3 owe go and have at least one more day of 
ife. 

I stood facing the kill. Suddenly the 
south wind brought to me a strong, un- 
pleasant odor, and at the same time I heard 
a rustling of the grass. I turned my head, 
looked to my left, and there was the long- 
claws! Its immense, heaving body passed 
close to the edge of the screen! I held my 
breath, remained motionless, saw it go on 
halfway from the screen to the kill and, 
pausing, sniff the air and stand up. Its 
great back was to me. Scarcely realizing what 
I was doing, I aimed at what I thought was 
the sure place to strike its heart and with 
all my strength let fly the arrow. When as 
the bowstring twanged the great long-claws 
went down, roaring madly and with power- 
ful forearms turned toward me, dragging 
his after parts snakily over the grass. I had 
shot too many rabbits in just that way, not 
to know what I had done. I had severed its 
spinal cord. The creature was powerless to 
hurt me! 

“Kutowa! Kutowa! Come!” I yelled 
again and again as I broke out through the 
screen and ran to get side shots at the great 
animal. It did its best to keep turning to face 
me, but I was the quicker. One after another, 
I shot three arrows into it, just behind its 


short ribs and low down, and the third one 
finished it. As its arms gave way, and its 
huge head sank upon the grass Kutowa came 
running, shouting, ‘‘You have done it! You 
have killed the big one!’’ And as he em- 
braced me and put cheek to my cheek Tetya 
came and stared down at the great long- 
claws and said not a word. 

Kutowa turned upon him: “You see, 
Tetya, that our young hunter has done it 
without the least help from us. He has him- 
self alone killed this huge long-claws. There 
it lies. You cannot deny it!” 

“Yes. But it was not fair!” Tetya cried. 
“Ogota had no helper. This Navaho had 
that sacred carving. It is that and that alone 
which enabled him to kill.” 

“Of course it helped him, and you know 
well that he has a perfect right to own it!” 

“Anyhow, as Ogota had no such powerful 
helper, this has not been a fair contest,” the 
other replied. 

“Of course you did not try to prevent the 
success of this hunt?”’ 

“No, I did not.” 

“F return to you that which is yours,” 
said Kutowa and, drawing from under his 
shirt the old pair of moccasins, handed them 
to him. 

Like one dazed, Tetya accepted them and 
stood there head down, speechless. The new 
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day was just whitening when we arrived 
at Poquoge and aroused the young men who 
were sleepily guarding the entry way. I 
climbed our ladder and met my people upon 
the roof. 

“My son! What did you?” Nacitima 
greeted me. 

I held out my hands, wide stretched, and 
answered, ‘‘See: the blood and fat of the big 
long-claws!”’ 

They ran to me and embraced me, Kele- 
mana crying and singing too. Choromana 
came hurrying up; her father had told her 
of my success. She too embraced and kissed 
me, crying and laughing, and then ran to the 
edge of the roof and shouted to the people 
swarming into the plaza: ‘“‘He, my man-to- 
be, is brave! He has killed the big long-claws! 
I am glad, proud to stand here and tell you 
that he is to be my man, that I am to be his 
woman!” 

Again and again she repeated it, and the 
people, pausing in their hurry and worry 
about the approaching enemy, looked up at 
her and listened and smiled. Some answered, 
“Good! Good!’ And others raised their 
hands to the blue and cried: ‘May the Hold- 
ers of the Paths of our Lives give lasting 
happiness to you both!” 

When at last Kelemana and Choromana 
had pegged the hide of my long-claws out 
smoothly upon the ground I was myself 
amazed at its great size, and our summer 
cacique, standing beside me, said that he had 
never seen a long-claws hide anywhere near 


The Conversion of 
“W indy Jim” 


By JAMES SHARP ELDREDGE fi 
Illustrated by Heman Fay 


HE last light of sunset saw the usual 

after-supper gathering of the officers 

of the Air Service Border Patrol 

station at Laredo, Texas. With the 
exception of one, who stood on the steps 
discoursing volubly, they lounged comfort- 
ably on the veranda of the officers’ mess, 
taking their ease after the day’s duties. The 
exception was “Windy Jim’ Burton, re- 
cently listed on the roster of Flight A as 
First Lieut. James Caldwell Burton, Air 
Service. Burton was the one and only bar- 
racks flyer at the little station. It may be ad- 
ded that, in Air Service parlance, a barracks 
flyer is an aviator who talks a trifle too much 
about his profession. “‘Windy Jim,” how- 
ever, was gifted with an imagination and, 
having but recently come to Flight A, was 
tempted to try it out on his new companions. 
He was capable of telling some interesting 
tales when he was in good form. 

“T was attempting to set a looping record 
with a LePere observation plane. Just at the 
start of my hundred and thirtieth consecu- 
tive loop, the elevator controls failed. I was 
in a bad way, having no means of keeping 
the plane from plunging to earth. The LePere 
began to reel like a mad thing and was, 
naturally enough, absolutely out of longi- 
tudinal control. It was a ticklish situation, 
and a crash seemed imminent. The twenty- 
five-hundred-foot plunge to terra firma held 
no attraction for me, and frankly, gentlemen, 
I gave myself up. I had reckoned without 
Wilson, my mechanic, however. He was a 
cool-headed chap and took in the situation at 
a glance. When I turned to him a moment 
after the break occurred I was amazed to 
find him out of the cockpit and astride the 
top of the fusilage, rapidly sliding back to the 
tail surfaces. Arriving at the end, Wilson 
hooked his feet round the fusilage as if he 
were riding a broncho and, reaching over, 
grasped the edge of the elevating plane. To 
my surprise he steadied the ship immediate- 
ly. Then he nodded vigorously at me. I 
realized that he intended to move the eleva- 
tors in accordance with my signals from the 
cockpit. I handled the rudder and ailerons 
in the usual manner and signalled to the 
observer with my hand. Well—you may not 
believe it—but we made a perfect landing.” 

“Windy Jim” paused for breath and 
looked triumphantly at his listeners. They, 
however, did not seem well satisfied. On 
Captain Stonebreaker’s face was frank dis- 
belief. Martin, Johnson and Smith appeared 
mildly amused. Rankin was plainly bored, 
but McCune, the quietest man of the lot and 
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so long and wide, or claws so long and heavy. 
“Cut them off now, make a necklace of them, 
never part with them,” he said. ‘They are 
proof of bravery far greater than that re- 
quired to face and kill a Comanche or other 
enemy.” 


A FEW days afterward I was called to 
the kiva of the Summer People and 
found assembled there all the members of 
the Patuabu and many of the members of the 
Society of Warriors. The war chief addressed 
me: “You have, in killing the big long-claws, 
proved that you are of brave heart. There- 
fore, we invite you to become a member of 
this, our Society of Warriors. We ask of you 
two things: that you obey without question- 
ing the orders of your war chief, and that 
you defend against all enemies, at no matter 
what risk to yourself, the people of this 
pueblo and all the other Tewa pueblos. Do 
you promise to do so?” 

“In the sight of Those Above I vow that 
I will doso,’’ I replied. 

At that the chief shaman of the pueblo had 
me kneel before him, and while he painted 
my face and hands with the sacred red 
paint he prayed to all the Sacred Ones to 
make me a strong defender of the people and 
keep me safe in all encounters with the 
enemy. 

So was I made a Tewa warrior, and there- 
after many of the people who had always 
looked at me with hate because I had been a 
Navaho or pretended that they did not no- 
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Every instant I ex- 
pected to see a white 
bundle drop from 
the airplane, turn- 
ing over and over, 
through that dizzy 
mile to the ground 


the crack pilot of the flight, seemed to be 
thinking deeply. Then he cleared his throat 
diffidently and leaned forward. 

“You are right, Burton,” he said. 
“Strange things can happen in the air. Your 
yarn calls to my mind an experience of my 
own. Care to hear about it?” 

Every man on the veranda looked at 
McCune in surprise. McCune the silent, 
who, as Rankin often said, ‘‘was the worst 
sort of miser where the English language was 
concerned,”” was about to speak. They all 
knew, however, that the little pilot’s semi- 
occasional outbreaks were well worth listen- 
ing to and gave Burton no chance to reply. 

_“Get busy before you forget it, son,” 
directed the flight commander. ‘We eagerly 
await your verbose streak.” 


Mccln E took a long breath and plunged 
into his story without preamble. 

“Our organization here,” he said, ad- 
dressing himself to Burton, “‘is small. It is 
much easier to load the entire command, only 
thirty men, on our trucks and drive over to 
district headquarters for pay than to have 
the paymaster waste time, which could be 
used to advantage in paying other organiza- 
tions on pay day, driving the six miles over 
here. The last time Uncle Sam delved into 
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tice my presence gave me pleasant greetings 
when we met in the pueblo or in the fields. 
But Ogota and other members of the Fire 
clan were more than ever bitter against me. 
I learned that they were saying that the war 
chief had made a great mistake in making me 
a member of his society; that in vowing by 
Those Above to fight all enemies of the 
Tewas I had lied, since I, a Navaho, would 
not fight my own blood people. 

It is true that part of the vow was trou- 
bling me greatly. Having made the vow, I 
felt that I must keep it, but I did not want 
ever to lift so much as my hand against the 
Navahos. I went often to the shrine upon 
Black Mesa? and, depositing there a prayer- 
stick, petitioned Those Above to turn the 
steps of Navaho war parties in any direction 
except eastward to the pueblos of the Tewas. 

On a day soon after we had harvested our 
corn, I went to the shrine late in the after- 
noon, set my prayer-stickin place and prayed 


2The Black Mesa, a flat-topped, cliff-rimmed 
butte, is a mile above San Ildefonso Pueblo. 
According to Tewa tradition a cave in its west wall 
was once inhabited by a giant and his wife, who 
ate children and were killed by the Towae, the war 
gods. In the seventeenth century the Tewas re- 
fused to submit to Spanish dominion and fled to 
this mesa, where, on January 28, 1696, and again 
on February 27th, March 19th, June 30th and 
September 4th, they were attacked by Diego de 
Vargas and his Spanish soldiers, and in the last 
attack completely routed. The shrine on top of 
the mesa is still used by the Tewas of San 
Ildefonso. 
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his coffers, Rankin, myself and the radio 
operator were left in charge of the field. 

“About two o'clock in the afternoon, we 
were sitting right here, watching the mirages 
and trying to keep cool, when the door of the 
radio truck suddenly burst open and the 
operator came running toward us. Even at a 
distance, we could see that he was unusually 
excited. Without stopping to salute, he 
thrust an official message into my hand. 
The wording, as nearly as I can remember, 
was like this: 

“Funds for payment of troops at Keeler 
Field, San Antonio, stolen. Thief also stole 
DeHaviland plane Number 66644 and shaped 
course by air due south. Left here one 
pb. m. Believe he intends to go into Mexico. 
Send out emergency patrol at once. Radio all 
information and make every possible effort to 
stop him. We are pursuing at this end, but he 
has a good start. 


“It was signed by Colonel Burr, the air 
officer of the corps. 

“An hour and a half is average time from 
San Antonio to Laredo in a DeHaviland. 
That meant that we could expect Mister 
Thief along in about thirty minutes, and 
that to catch him, we should have to move in 
a hurry. All of the planes, with the exception 
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a long time to Those Above. Sun had set 
when I left the mesa, and when I arrived at 
the pueblo it was night. As I was going 
through the passageway between the two 
plazas some one at its south end spoke to me. 
By her voice I knew that she was Poanyu, 
keeper of the Sacred Snake. 

“You are Wampin?”’ she asked. 

“Good! I have been standing here a long 
time, waiting for you. Come with me.” 

Never before had this old widow, this wom- 
an member of the Patuabu, spoken to me. 
She rarely spoke to anyone. She was greatly 
respected and feared. It was said that she was 
close to the Holders of the Paths of our 
Lives and that to incur her enmity meant 
death. 

I stood there, speechless, and again she 
said, ‘‘Come with me.” I followed against 
my will, and she led to the doorway of her 
small home in the P’o clan (Water clan) 
houses. I had never seen anyone other than 
she go in there, not even a member of the 
Patuabu. Within was the Sacred Snake. I 
had often said that I should like to see it. [ 
did not want to see it now. I stopped, at- 
tempted to say that I had to go home, but 
somehow I could not speak. And again she 
said, ‘Come! Follow me!” 

Against my will, trembling and breathless, 
I followed her in. She turned, dropped the 
heavy leather door curtain behind me, and 
gazed at me mysteriously before she spoke. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK, 










of a new one, which had just been ferried in 
and had no machine guns mounted, were in 
the hangars. The lack of armament was a 
serious drawback, but we had no choice but 
to take the new machine, for the others, as I 
stated, were all in the hangars, and three of 
us could not roll a two-ton ship from its 
berth out on the flying field unassisted. After 
a hasty council of war, we dispatched the 
operator to make an attempt to reach Cap- 
tain Stonebreaker on the telephone and ac- 
quaint him with the facts, while we took off 
and patrolled the course. Our intention was 
to spot the thief and keep him in sight, 
sending all information back to the airdrome 
so that Captain Stonebreaker could bring 
the flight and make the capture. By pressing 
Ah Foy, the cook, into service, we succeeded 
in cranking the motor and took off. ; 
“In the hot, midday air, the motor, which 
was new and stiff, overheated badly. I had to 
keep it throttled at its lowest speed. We 
barely shaved the housetops of the town as 
we s westward. According to our cal- 
culations, the thief would cross the border at 
a point some fifteen miles west of Laredo, as 
that was the most direct air route to Mexico 
City, which would, in all probability, be his 
ultimate objective. After reaching Carson- 
ville, twenty miles from here, we tacked and 
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fley northeast for ten miles, then turned 
northwest for the same distance. In that 
manner it was possible to cover a strip ten 
miles wide along the compass course to San 
Antonio. 
“On the third tack we lost five precious 
minutes chasing a speck that proved to be a 
soaring buzzard. We retraced our steps, 
fearing that our quarry might have slipped 
by. The ship’s clock showed half past two— 
time for him to appear. We were flying low, 
about a thousand feet. You know the olive- 
drab color of an army plane blends well with 
the ground when seen from above, but 
stands out against the sky. By keeping down 
we were at an advantage for we knew that, 
owing to the roughness of the country, the 
thief would not fly below three thousand feet. 
“Then we sighted a speck far to the north- 
east. A moment’s study convinced us both 
that it was an airplane, for it flew steadily 
and held an unvarying course. Instead of 
heading toward it at once, I opened the 
throttle wide and climbed as fast as we could. 
When we reached seven thousand feet, our 
position was directly between the sun and 
the other machine and about three miles 
from it. We could not be seen, as it was 
impossible for anyone to look directly at the 
sun long enough to distinguish an airplane. 
Ours ‘was the only hiding place in the sky, 
and we ‘could creep up unobserved. 


“Tt was a matter of minutes, but it seemed 
like ages, to reach a position slightly to 
the right and above the other plane. I dived. 
When still five hundred feet away, both 
Rankin and I could distinguish the number 
on the side of the fuselage—66644. Suddenly 
Rankin gripped my shoulder and I turned to 
find him motioning me upward. With the 
speed gained in the dive, I was able to zoom 
the plane a thousand feet, still keeping a 
good position against the sun. Then I throt- 
tled the motor clear back and listened for 
Rankin. 

‘What are you going to do?’ he yelled. 

“ ‘Try and drive him down by maneuver- 
ing,’ was my reply. 

“T had an idea that I could force the plane 
to land by literally forcing him down. My 
plan was to drive on him unobserved and sit 
on his tail—you know what I mean—stay 
just behind and above and herd him where I 
wanted. There was also a hope that he would 
think that we had our guns ready and sur- 
render. 

“Then Rankin hastily scrawled a note and 
handed it to me. 


“Have wirelessed discovery to airdrome,’ I 
read. ‘We are almost across the border now. 
He has an excellent chance of escaping. He has 
not observed us and is alone. His rear cockpit 
is empty. I am going to board him from the 
wing tip and bring him in. Drop me on his 
upper right wing. Hurryl’ 


“Nerve? If you can tell me of a more hair- 
brained, utterly impossible plan than that 
I'll present you with my best uniform. I just 
stared at that piece of paper. A few seconds 
later I turned to give Rankin a piece of my 
mind, for trying to be funny at such a time. 
But I was too late. The rear cockpit was 
empty. Minus his shirt, puttees and shoes, 
the observer was half way to the wing tip. 

“*Come back here—you saphead!’ I yelled 
at the top of my voice. 

“He shook his head. ‘Not until I get that 
iellow.’ 

“I had to open the throttle suddenly to 
catch the plane from falling into a spin. I cut 
it as quickly as possible and again called to 
Rankin. But he did not bother to answer 
me—just continued his course. 

“That finished matters. Every minute was 
precious, and, bolstered up somewhat by the 
knowledge that Rankin was as much at ease 
out there as he would be in the cockpit, I 
opened the throttle a bit. When he was 
clinging to the skid on the underside of the 
left wing, I shut.off the motor long enough to 
call ‘Good Luck!’ and started the dive. 

“The providence that cares for fool avia- 
tors was certainly with us, for we approached 
to within fifty feet of the runaway plane 
without being observed. Before the pilot 
could recover from his surprise at our sudden 
appearence, we were abreast. Throttling the 
motor slightly, I dipped my left wing and 
edged over. There was a ticklish second— 
and Rankin was sprawled flat on the upper 
wing of the stolen plane. 

“I skidded across, just above the thief, in 
the hope of distracting him long enough for 
Rankin to get a start toward the cockpit. 

‘My efforts were fruitless. The thief 
reached down and drew out an automatic 
pistol. Gentlemen, the idea of my roommate’s 
being shot down like a cat on a back fence 
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was sickening! I banked again, this time in 
an effort to hit the other pilot with my pro- 
peller. But I did not have to. Both he and I 
had reckoned without the propeller blast. 
When the fellow thrust his pistol past the 
side of the fuselage to aim at Rankin, the 
force of the air whipped his hand back sharp- 
ly against the side of the fuselage. As his 
knuckles struck, the weapon dropped. May- 
be you think I was not retieved. 

“But the thief was resourceful. He tried 
to shake Rankin off. First he skidded the 
plane—shot it sideways through the air like 
a piece of cardboard. Rankin stuck like a 
leech. When the ship stopped skidding, I was 
able to bother the runaway by diving at his 
head, but dared not come too close for fear 
of injuring Rankin. The thief then did an 
Immelman turn, but instead of coming out 
immediately the plane held back. 

“That was where I turned sick in dead 
earnest. In the suspense, my hand gripped 
the stick until my knuckles ached. Every 
instant I expected to see a white bundle 
drop, turning over and over, through that 
dizzy mile to the ground. If Rankin fell, I 
made up my mind to ram the other plane. 
It meant the end for me, but I’d get that 
thief. Still the bundle did not fall. Finally 


the plane righted itself. I could have stood on | 
my head on the radiator cap when I saw that , 
Rankin was clinging O. K. and had, some | 
way or other, managed to make his way | 
down between the wings and was half way | 


to the fuselage. 

“I wondered what Rankin would do 
next, but was not left long in doubt. He 
reached the side of the fuselage and started 
toward the cockpit. The thief raised his arm 
to strike. Then Rankin leaned back for the 
briefest second—and shot his heel out. May- 
be it was because he had a lot of moral sup- 
port from my plane or else was naturally 
lucky, but he landed that heel squarely on 
the side of the thief’s chin. His head snapped 
back. The plane reeled and fell one turn in a 
tail spin; then righted itself. I dived down 
close and was rewarded by the sight of a 
white figure in the pilot’s cockpit. It waved 
cheerfully at me. Then the captured plane 
headed toward the airdrome. 

“The thief recovered sufficiently to move 
just as Rankin was leveling the plane off to 
land. His action caused the observer, who 
was sitting on his lap, to skid the machine 
slightly as it settled to the ground. The 
undercarriage buckled and the ship went up 
on its nose and stopped abruptly. It was the 
straw that broke the camel’s back. When I 
landed immediately after, Rankin had his 
prisoner on solid ground and was finishing 
the job that he started in the air. He was 
very thorough. The thief was unconscious for 
half an hour when Rankin got through with 
him. And when he did open his eyes, he was as 
poor as when he first started. The money, 
fifty thousand dollars in large bills and 
packed nicely in a suitcase strapped in the 
rear cockpit, we had removed, and at that 
moment it was on its way back to San 
Antonio by air.” 


DEAS silence reigned after McCune fin- 
ished his story. For a moment no one 
spoke. Then Burton leaned toward McCune, 
who was wiping from his forehead the per- 
spiration caused by the unusual task, for 
him, of speaking for a lengthy period. 

“Say, Mac,” he said in a puzzled voice, 
“did all that—really happen?” 

McCune nodded soberly. “The funny part 
of it is that it is all true.” 

Burton relapsed into a thoughtful silence, 
which was broken as McCune continued: 
“That yarn was never given much publicity 
by the Army because it was simply a day’s 
work for us and because—well—there is not 
much use talking over something that has 
already happened anyway. Listen, Burton— 
a word of commendation given by some 
one worth while is worth a whole evening of 
self-praise. Try keeping quiet about your- 
self for a time. We are all with you. Just get 
rid of a bad habit.” 

Burton’s usually ruddy color was heighten- 
ed by a pronounced flush at the words. Then 
he straightened up. 

“Fellows,” he said to the group, “I try to 
be a good sport and think that I can take my 
lesson without crabbing. Mac, here, has 
just emphasized the fact that truth is a lot 
stranger than fiction. I may as well admit it 
—sometimes I’ve let my imagination run 
away with me when telling a yarn. But from 
this time on I stick to facts. It may not 
sound like a great deal, but when I say it— 
and mean it—it amounts to a lot.” 

He kept his word, so much so, that in a few 
months his sobriquet ,““Windy Jim,”’ became 
a thing of the past. 














Grandmother’s game 
...and yours! 


when Grandmother played bat- 

tledore and shuttlecock!. . . A 
fragile, girlish figure upon a velvety 
lawn. . . Flounced skirts that swept 
the ground. . .a waist that measured 
eighteen inches. 


Tap! Behind the stroke of Grand- 
mother’s battledore was all the power 
of muscles exercised daily upon fine em- 
broidery. The shuttlecock flew through 
the air—a bit of cork crowned with 
gaily-colored feathers. Tap! Grand- 
mother’s opponent struck it back 
again, just as powerfully . . . Fifteen 
minutes of this, and Grandmother, 
sweetly fatigued, sank upon a rustic 
seat, and a fresh player took her place. 

Think of Grandmother the next 
time you sprint across a tennis court 
to return a wicked drive! Think of 
her when you feel the sun on your 
bobbed, uncovered head, and on your 
brown arms, bare to the shoulder. 
Think of her when you look down at 
your short, trim little frock, giving 
freedom to every muscle of your body. 
Think of Grandmother—pityingly! 

Times have changed! Today’s out- 
door girl is gloriously alive and active. 
She “trains” for the sports she loves 
so well. And her training rules are 
just the simple laws of health 
that never have changed—that 


Prrierce the thrilling scene, 
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This last rule is one of the most 
important, but it’s often broken just 
through carelessness. Girls drift into 
the habit of drinking tea and coffee, 
not realizing the effect these drinks 
have. Think! The average cup of coffee 
contains from 1% to3 grains of caffein 
—a dangerous drug stimulant which 
tends to lower vitality—to lessen the 
body’s reserve energy—to cause head- 
aches, nervousness and sleeplessness. 

Yet you should have the benefit 
and enjoyment of a hot mealtime 
drink. Choose the wholesome, deli- 
cious drink which is so popular with 
millions of American boys and girls. 
Choose Postum. 

Postum is made from whole wheat 
and bran, roasted, with a little sweet- 
ening—nothing more. Instant Postum 
is especially good when made with hot 
(not boiled) milk, instead of the usual 
boiling water. Here is a drink which 
gives you all the wonderful nourish- 
ment of milk, plus flavor and goodness 
of grain. Even if you dislike milk, 
you'll like Postum-made-with-milk. 

Prove to yourself what a wonderful 
drink Postum is. Try it for thirty 
days. Your grocer has it—or, if you 
wish, we will send you, free, one week’s 
supply. Just mail the coupon below. 





never will change!. . . Plenty 





of sleep. Plenty of fresh air. 
Plenty of healthful exercise. 
Plenty of wholesome food. And 
no artificial stimulants! 


© 1926,P. C. Co. 





Name 
Postum is one of the Postum Cereal Com- 
any Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s 
Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and 
Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells 


Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in 


Postrum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply o 


Instant Postrum. . « «+ « - « « O Check | 
(prepared instantly in the cup) . . which you 
Postum CEREAL . « 0 prefer 


Street... 


i 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


P.—Y. C.——10+26 


(orepared by boiling) : 
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the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to,prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 








In Canada, address Canavan Postum CereaL Co., Ltd. 


45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 








20 minutes, 
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“OnE “PRINCESS 
A MINIATURE CONCERT GRAND 
This 
justice so be called, for musically it 


embodies the advantages of the larger | 


grands and possesses a surprising tone 
volume and range of expression. In no 
detail has quality been sacrificed, our 
well known standards being rigidly 
maintained. 


Ivers & Pond | 


- PIANOS 


Combine the best traditions of old time 
Boston piano building with the most ad- 
vanced ideas of today. Built, as from the 
first, in but one quality — the best — by 
the same interests, with the same artistic 
ideals, they are used in over 600 institutions 
and 75,000 homes. For the new catalogue 
showing latest styles in Uprights, Grands 
and Players, write us now. 


( How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos direct 
from the factory on approval.The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Railroad 
freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos in 
exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 





Fill out and send this coupon to 
'IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and 
valuable information to buyers. 
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sour Buescher Saxophone 


You can do it—easy. 3 lessons free with each 
new instrument give you a quick start. Prac- 
ticing is fun because you learn so fast. And itt{@ 
will make you popular, in demand, the center 
of attraction everywhere you go. Always a hit. 
Even if you have failed with some other instru- 
ment, you can learn the simplified Buescher 
Saxophone. Don't delay. Get into the big fun. 
Any instrument sent for 6 days’ free trial. Easy 
terms if you decide to buy. Write now for 
beautiful, free literature. Address: 

Buescher Band Instrument Co. = “” 
1780 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 





“OLD SQUIRE” 
STORIES 


By 
C. A. STEPHENS 


Vol. I. When Life Was Young 
Vol. I, A Busy Year at the Old Squire’s 
Vol. III. Molly’s Baby 
Each book in this series contains more than 


twenty-five of the author's inimitable tales 
of life on the Old Squire's farm. 


Attractively bound and illustrated, $1.75 a volume 
$5.25 a set 


The Atlantic Monthly Book Shop 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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Walter Camp: a photograph taken in 

1880, at the time of his graduation 

from Yale, showing him wearing the 

side whiskers once popular among 
college men 


OR a number of years after 1885, 

Walter Camp was a low salaried young 

business man, with a growing family 

to support. He was keenly, vitally 
interested in football. But he derived no 
revenue from it. He could not afford to give 
it any time out of the business day. It is 
amazing that, under these circumstances, 
he could become the greatest football coach 
who ever lived. But he did. 

Facing the facts frankly, he knew he 
would have to be much more a coach of 
Yale’s coaches than of Yale’s players. But 
the players themselves, the very best of 
them, came to the Camp home on Gill 
Street. Year after year the faces of these 
visitors changed, and it is not necessary 
to name them here. One of the most teach- 
able—and he has since proved himself an 


| excellent teacher—was T. A. D. Jones. 


“Camp coached through the coaches,” 
remarked Jones. ‘In my time as a player, 
he seldom took an active part on the field. 
He had no more authoritative position than 


| treasurer of the Yale Athletic Association, 
| but his advice had authority because it 
| was good advice. The practice then was 
| to have the former year’s captain return as 


head coach. Other old players came up to 
coach, and Camp, by serving every year 
as adviser, gave unity and continuity to 
these shifting assistants. Between the 


_ halves, Camp would suggest to the head 





coach or captain what he had noticed in the 
first period and give advice on meeting the 
situation. Exhortations of the style com- 
monly given in locker rooms were not his 
way. He spoke quietly to individual players, 
but did not make orations before or during 


| or after a game.” 


The home life of the Camps was neces- 
sarily very simple. Dollars were few. Camp 
felt satisfied if his income increased regularly 
a few hundred dollars a year during these 
early seasons of his business life, and he 
stuck closely to his office and his home. 

But there were times when Camp could 
come down on the field like a thunderbolt. 
There were times when he forgot his réle 
of keeping behind the scenes, and went into 


| action in a way that permanently influenced 





the man on whom his displeasure fell. He 
had a grim streak in his make-up, and a 
vein of biting humor. He kept it under. But 
sometimes it broke through his outer calm. 


A Sharp Lesson 


One afternoon a huge freshman, with a 
pair of enormous shoulders, big hands, and 
a chin to match, reported for practice with 
the Yale squad. He tackled in deadly 
fashion, and smashed interference in a way 
that left it smashed. But the varsity quarter- 
back soon found, in a practice game, that 
by sending his runner farther out to the side 
the ball could be carried easily around the 
freshman recruit at end. For some time, 
Walter Camp watched this man charging 
blindly into the scrimmage where the 
scrimmage was thickest. 

“That won't do,” he said to him, after 


the game ended. “The business of a football 
end is like that of the troops on the wing of 
an army. He must not be outflanked. As long 
as the runner can get between you and the 
side line, you are worthless to your team.” 

The big man only grunted, disdaining 
the advice. And on the following days he 
made the same mistake, until the field 
coaches regarded him as unteachable. 

Camp finally told some workmen to 
move a few timbers to the side line. Then he 
took the big freshman to see the work. 

“You know how dogs are often exercised 
at kennels,” he said, quietly. “I want to 
help you make the team, so I have borrowed 
the idea. A wire will be run along the top of 
these posts. Then this chain will be shackled 
to your belt, and will slide along the wire 
so that you can run up and down the field 
just six feet from the side line. Then the 
runner can’t get around you.” 

The player lost all his surliness. He saw 
the workmen rigging the wire. He looked 
into Camp's steady dark eye. 

“Take that thing down,” he gulped. “I 
get the idea.” ; 

He got the idea so well that no gains were 
ever again made around his end, during the 
four years he played for Yale. 

During the years when Walter Camp was 
at the head of Yale football, Yale scored forty 
victories over her two great rivals, Harvard 
and Princeton, and lost but eleven games to 
them. This is a winning record never 
surpassed. 

One must not, however, make the mistake 
of thinking that Walter Camp found foot- 
ball ready made, as a young modern coach 
finds it. On the contrary, Camp had not 
only to teach the players, but actually to 
invent the game as he went along. 

Boys of today are often curious to know 
about old time football. There is an excellent 
description of it, as it existed when Camp 
reported as a candidate for the Yale “‘fif- 
teen” (it was not then an eleven) in 1876. 
This description is by Mr. Parke H. Davis, 
veteran player and historian of the game, 
and you will find it in this autumn’s edition 
of Spalding’s Official Football Guide. 


How Football Grew 


The game, fifty years ago, was a modifi- 
cation of English Rugby. There was a 
“scrum,” so called, after each down. The 
rush line players locked arms, bent their 
heads down, and shoved and kicked until 
the ball squeezed out, on one side or another, 
from between the forest of legs. Then what- 
ever back field man happened to be nearest 
picked it up and ran until sure to be tackled; 
in which emergency, he either kicked it, or 
passed it back to another player of his side, 
for another run. Sometimes the ball would 
be passed in this way five or more times 
during a single play. When downed, the 
“rushers’’ as they were called formed the 
“scrum’’ once more. All this made a lively 
enough game, full of running and kicking, 
but not a game that attracted spectators or 
that could deeply appeal to the systematic 
and strategic mind of Camp. It was full of 
chance. Camp declared that the game should 
be a game of brains, not of chance. To secure 
generalship, finesse, and consistent tactics, 
Camp said that one side must have undis- 
puted possession of the ball, with leave to hold 
it as long as systematic advances were made. 

No wonder that Walter Camp was known 
to football men of that time as a breaker of 
traditions—a man who always had some 
radical proposal up his sleeve. In 1878 he 
startled the football convention by propos- 
ing to reduce the players on each team from 
fifteen to eleven men. This proposal failed, 
and failed again the next year, when Camp 
also proposed that ‘‘safeties’’—which up 
to then had counted nothing—should be 
declared scoring plays against the team 
which made them. It was not until 1880 that 
Camp’s three proposals were adopted. He 
was therefore responsible, after long dis- 
couragement, for the following innovations: 


1. The modern football eleven. 
2. The scoring of safeties. 

3. The modern scrimmage. 

4. The quarterback. 


As part of the same rule which established 
the scrimmage, Camp prescribed that “the 
man who first receives the ball from the 
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You May Try It 
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Before Deciding 


O confident are we that the 
New Companion Sewing 
Machine will 
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snapper-back (centre) shall be called the 
quarterback.” In that year, and for some 
time to come, quarterback runs were not al- 
lowed, and this player passed the ball at 
onee to the fullback or one of the halfbacks. 
To prevent misunderstandings between 
them, Camp devised a system of signals. 
They were very simple, and numbers were 
not used. The following sentence, or any 
word out of it, was used: ‘‘Look out quick, 
Deac.”’ This meant that Twombley, Yale’s 
quarterback in 1882, would pass the ball 
to a back for a play to the right. The sen- 
tence, “Play up sharp, Charley,” or any 
word from it, meant a play to the left. These 
were crude signals, but perhaps just as ef- 
ficient as the intricate mathematical for- 
mulae used by colleges nowadays, and some- 
times misunderstood in the moment of 
greatest need by a weary team. 

Furthermore, Camp soon observed that 
the original rule for the scrimmage did not 
prescribe any penalty for failure to gain 
ground. Princeton and Yale played a ridicu- 
lous, scoreless game in 1880. Princeton held 
the‘ ball during the whole first half, failing 
to score. Then Yale held the ball during the 
second half, also failing to score. There was a 
burst of criticism from spectators and play- 
ers, for this game became dreary as soon as 
it ceased to be laughable. Camp came for- 
ward promptly with the following amend- 
ment to the rule; “If on three consecutive 
downs a team shall not have advanced the 
ball''five yards . . . they must give up the 
ball to the opponents at the spot of the 
fourth down.” This rule required the five- 
yard line marks on the field, from which 
came the familiar name, “gridiron.’’ We 
must therefore add to the list of Walter 
Camp’s contributions to football: 


5. Signals. 
6. The football gridiron. 
7. The phrase, ‘“‘yards to gain.” 


Up to the middle of the 1880's, football 
was a fine, ‘‘open’’ game. The team on the 
offensive was usually placed in a far-flung 
line across the field, and the quarterback 
tossed the ball laterally to start the play. 
This was the ‘‘open game’’ so much enjoyed 
at the time, and so vociferously regretted 
when, by mischance, it was sacrificed. This 
came about in a very curious way. The pro- 
posal was made that tackles as low as the 
knees should be permitted. Until then, the 
Rugby form of tackling at the shoulders or 
waist had been used. 

But now the tackles gained a new effec- 
tiveness. It was found that a runner, tackled 
at the knees, was instantly stopped. A run- 
ner in the open field could no longer struggle 
forward after being tackled. This shifted the 
whole character of the play, making open- 
field running less attractive than it had 
been. A greater chance of gaining ground 
was found in mass plays. The players were 
accordingly drawn in close together, and 
there began the heaps of players, the close, 
steam roller tactics which remained an un- 
attractive and dangerous feature of foot- 
ball until public opinion forced a change 
to the modern game. 


Unpopular Football 

It will seem incredible to boys of the present 
day that football was ever unpopular, and 
that “‘movements” were on foot to have 
it abolished by State legislatures, and even 
by Act of Congress. But there are many 
men of forty and fifty years, today, who 
were ordered by their fathers not to play, 
when they were boys. And there was a real 
reason. 

As Mr. Edward K. Hall, chairman of the 
American Intercollegiate Football Rules 
Committee points out, the game was char- 
acterized between 1888 and 1905 by heavy 
interference, line bucks and plunges, flying 
wedges, tandems, guards back, tackle 
tandems and scores of other engines of at- 
tack. Players began to be badly hurt. 
Walter Camp stemmed the tide of public 
indignation to a considerable extent by 
gathering and publishing accurate statistics. 
But he could not prevent the publication 
of lurid and exaggerated reports. Said the 
Nachrichten, a newspaper in Munich, 
Germany: 

“The football tournament between the 
teams of Harvard and Yale, recently held 
in America, had terrible results. It turned 
to an awful butchery. Of twenty-two partici- 
pants, seven were carried from the field in a 
dying condition. One player had his back 
broken, another lost an eye, and a third lost 
a leg. Many ladies fainted at the awful cries 
of the injured players.” 

Every statement made in this “news” 


item is a lie; but many people believed-such 
reports, both in Europe and in the United 
States. And where there is smoke, there is 
fire. Walter Camp believed that American 
college undergraduates are, first of all, 
gentlemen, and that few of them would con- 
descend to dirty play. But he saw that under 
the rules then existing it was impossible to 
prevent serious injuries. In 1894, delegates 
from Yale, Harvard, Princeton and Pennsyl- 
vania met and abolished the old “flying” 
plays—the fierce forms of momentum at- 
tack, which were initiated by Lorin F. 
Deland in his flying wedge, and developed 
to high efficiency by George Woodruff of 
Pennsylvania. But the mass play remained. 
At Princeton there was the “revolving tan- 
dem on the tackle’ with which the team bat- 
tered out a championship in 1896. But the 
public does not care about this way of bat- 
tering a road to victory, and the players 
had a natural objection to being battered. 
Walter Camp and Deland wrote in their 
book, Football, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. in 1896, that the art of kicking 
had been almost lost. One quotation may 
be made from this book, as it carries all the 
flavor of football at the time: 

“Openings for mass plays are not made 
until the push part of the play has lost its 
force. As long as the mass is moving forward, 
it is unutterably bad football to make any 
opening. Progress is all that is wanted. 
When the men find themselves brought 
almost to a standstill, they should with a 
final effort tear themselves apart, carrying a 
break into the opposing wall through which 
the runner slips and may at times be able 
to strike out for himself.” 


The Mangling Mass Play 


It takes only a little imagination to pic- 
ture the great, heaving, throbbing, grunting 
mass of men, now coming “‘almost to a stand- 
still,” now sliding and rolling and grinding a 
few feet farther along, until with its final 
collapse it made a huge, squirming pile of 
all the twenty-two players on the field. 
Such was a mass play. It succeeded because 
a team was required to make only five yards 
in three downs, and because the modern 
aerial attack was unthought of. These im- 
mense scrimmages were like nothing seen 
on a football field before or since. When a 
runner was tackled, it was not only per- 
missible but desirable to pile on to him, to 
prevent further progress. No game at the 
present time, not even prize fighting, is as 
sharply attacked as was football then. 
Most of the players sincerely loathed the 
game, and were induced to play it only by 
constant appeals to their school or college 
loyalty. But brighter days were coming, 
and Walter Camp was to have an increas- 
ingly important share in bringing them 
about. 

The first great improvement in the rules 
of football, after 1885, resulted from the 
formation of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association, sponsored by Captain 
Palmer E. Pierce of West Point. This fol- 
lowed certain conferences at the White 
House, where President Theodore Roosevelt 
was showing strong interest in football 
reform. Twenty-eight colleges accepted 
Captain Pierce’s invitation in 1905 to send 
delegates to New York City, and a new foot- 
ball rules committee was nominated to re- 
place the old one, or to sit jointly with it, 
if an arrangement could be reached to make 
this possible. An extremely delicate situa- 
tion arose. Camp knew that either his wings 
would be completely clipped, or else that 
he would have to stand by and permit a 
complete upsetting of the old rules which 
he had so largely framed. He showed himself 
the biggest man in amateur sport. He kept 
cool, showing his perfect honesty of pur- 
pose. Instead of being shoved aside, he was 
promoted. It was not long before he was 
elected secretary of the new Football Rules 
Committee, which has endured to this day 
with Mr. Edward K. Hall as its chairman. 
Instead of representing only a few colleges, 
this committee represented all of real im- 
portance; and Camp found that his prestige 
and influence were vastly increased. He 
bore himself with dignity at this time, as 
indeed he did at all times. He believed in 
the way recommended in Kipling’s famous 
poem, “If.’’ You remember the lines: 


“If you can keep your head when ail about 
you 

Are losing theirs and blaming it on you—” 

Camp kept his head, in this crisis. And, 

as we shall see in a later chapter, he won an 


overflowing reward. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HINTS TO 
BASKETBALL PLAYERS 


Concentrate 

Disregard remarks made to you while 
you are playing. Set your mind on the 
game and not upon the prattle and talk of 
opposing players or spectators. Nothing is 
more destructive to a man’s efficiency than 
to listen to remarks made by spectators. 
Let them talk and nag; in time they will 
grow tired. The worst thing you can do is 
to stop to converse or argue with them. In 
baseball and football the spectators are 
generally at some distance from the players 
and personal remarks are seldom heard; 
but in basketball the spectators are very 
close to the players. 


Trick Plays 

Whenever a trick play is consummated 
against you, try to remember it for future 
use. During a game your opponent will 
“pull” something which may result in your 
opponents scoring a basket, and sometimes 
this means the game. If you are an aggres- 
sive, wide awake player, the trick “pulled” 
on you will make an indelible impression, 
and you will be watchful in future contests 
to prevent its recurrence. 














A SUCCESSFUL PLAY FROM TAP-OFF 
By Howanp Cann, Coacu 
New York University, N. Y¥. City 

Center (1) taps ball to right forward (2) ... 
this tap ig only slightly forward and a short distance 
to center’s right. Right forward (2) after catching 
the ball makes a fast pass to right guard (3) who 
hag cut to the right after making sure his forward 
(2) has secured the tap. Right guard (3) then 
makes a paso to his left forward (4) who, after 
starting forward, pivots and cuts for the direction of 
the basket to be in a position to receive the pass 
from (3). 

To make this play safe, (2) after receiving the 
tap and making pasa to (3) should keep going 
through to the back court and act as a guard to 
cover up for (3) should the play by any chaace 
fail while (3) is out of position. 





Passes 

Passes are made with one or both hands. 
Use both hands whenever possible. Short 
passes should always be made with both 
hands. Poor passes at critical moments 
are without doubt due to two causes: first, 
nervousness, as observed in young players, 
which should gradually disappear as the 
player becomes more experienced and pro- 
ficient, and second, lack of knowledge as 
,to the proper manner in which to make the 
pass. Self-confidence comes to a “strong- 
hearted” player with proficiency. The 
second cause as previously stated is due 
to ignorance. This can be overcome by 
learning the correct method. 


Sleep 

Sleep is of prime importance to any 
athlete. Some people seem able to get 
along with less sleep than others, and 
there are those who are not, as far as we 
can tell, affected very much by having 
their sleep cut short a few hours for one 
or two nights. There is a great difference 
sometimes, however, between what seems 
to be and what really is true. The loss of 
sleep for a single night means lessened 
efficiency, and in some cases this is very 
marked. To get the greatest value from 
sleep it should be regular and undisturbed. 


— Advertisement. 
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| Basketball | 


Spalding Equipment 
will give you the 
greatest possible aid 


PEEDY. . . ACCURATE! That's | 
the Spalding M Basketball 
(unlined)... the one basket- 
ball used in all the important 
contests. The Spalding M . 
was the first basketball made 
and the development of the 
game is due largely toit. Like 


Spalding M Basketball is con- 
structed of special quality 





from which an unlined ball 
can be made (lining deadens 
a basketball or football). 


Play the Spalding M Basket- . 


ball for a better game! 


There are laced and laceless Spalding 


basketballs. See both styles at 
the nearest Spalding store or 
dealer, together with the 


new valve bladder. 


Spalding Basketball Shoes will 
speed up your game, too! . ..shoes 


hold on the slipperiest floor. Every- 
thing else for the player! ... basket- ) 


as light as the wind with soles that | 


ball shirts, pants, stockings, pads,etc. 


MAIL COUPON! | 


Address A.G. SPALDING &BROS., 
105 Nassau St., New York, N.Y. ! 
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leather...the only leather 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


ELIGION gives to the soul a strength, 
a joy and a perfect balance of powers, 
such as good health gives to the body. 


Away Witu RIFLEs, machine guns and 
cannon! Make way for peace and concilia- 
tion!—Aristide Briand at Geneva. 


THERE ARE More Doctors in Germany 
than there are patients to support them, 
and hundreds of physicians are on the 
“unemployment” lists. That is because of 
the growth of state and city clinics, to which 
any German can belong. Four out of five 
people do belong to them, and get their 
medical attendance from contract doctors 
for a very small fee. 


We Are ALways READING in the news- 
papers that true blondes are disappearing 
—that the race in America is growing 
darker. If that is so, it must be because 
the blondes are flocking to Hollywood. On 
the “extra” lists of the moving picture 
directors in that capital of photography 
there are 1022 blonde girls and 518 with 
light brown hair as against only 421 with 
dark hair and 479 with raven locks. 


THEN AND NOW 


SS prwente and invention and machinery, 
though they are of incalculable service in 
making life easier and in many ways 
pleasanter, are nevertheless steadily robbing 
it of picturesqueness and thrill. 

The season of the agricultural fairs is with 
us once again, but this year one of the 
oldest and most interesting events will have 
a new setting. The pulling contests for horses 
and oxen, instead of being determined by the 
weight that the contestants can draw on a 
“stone-boat’’, will be settled by the figures 
registered on the dynamometer. The records 
will be definite and scientific, but— 

Let us look for a moment at a scene in the 
yard of the combined saw mill and grist 
mill on the White River, at Randolph, 
Vermont. It is near the end of a summer day 
in the year 1795. In the yard are a number 
of men and horses. The men have come in 
from the outlying hill farms with logs to be 
sawed or grist to be ground, and they have 
been amusing themselves by matching their 
horses in an attempt to move a great pine 
log that lies just beyond the saw carriage. 
There are horses there that weigh twelve 
hundred pounds, but not one of them has 
been able to move that log. 

Another man is coming down the road, 
and, seeing the little group, turns in. It is 
Robert Evans. He is driving a little horse 
that he. has been working all summer in 
clearing a piece of new land. He stops for a 
few minutes’ chat and learns what has been 
going on. “Huh!” he says. “I'll bet any- 
thing you like my little horse will draw that 
log to the carriage in three pulls.”” There are 
eager takers. Evans gets down, leads his 
horse from the shafts and hitches him to the 
log. Then he turns to the men. “It’s kind of 
a shame to ask a hoss to pull a little stick 
like this, but if three of you men will sit on 
the log I'll start him.” 

Three men, jeered at and jeering, seat 
themselves. Evans takes the reins and says 

merely, ‘‘Come, Justin,’’ and the log moves. 
Half way to the saw carriage the man stops 
the horse and rests him for a few moments. 
Then, at the word, the log starts again and 
this time covers the rest of the ground. 
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That horse, ‘‘of oblique shoulders, high 
crest, fine ears, prominent and sagacious eye, 
perfect head, large and expanded nostrils, 
strong loins, long hip, deep and well-spread 
chest, high withers, short pastern, strong 
and sinewy limbs, with all the important 
muscles far surpassing those of any other 
horse of his weight ever seen in America,” 
was destined to make equine history by 
becoming one of the most valuable sires that 
ever transmitted their great qualities to 
their get, for the horse was Justin Morgan. 

The dynamometer tests will be interesting, 
but here and there on the fair grounds you 
will find old men who would rather see a 
“hoss”’ snake a saw log. 


BEAUTY CONTESTS 


OW that the annual hullabaloo that 
attends the award of the coveted title 
of “‘Miss America’’ to one of the assembled 
representatives of feminine prettiness at 
Atlantic City is over, it may be worth while 
to consider for a moment what all this sort 
of thing amounts to. It is widely proclaimed 
as an example of the growing aesthetic 
sensibility of the United States, and a 
tribute to the loveliness and physical per- 
fection of the rising generation of American 
girlhood. To us it seems to be nothing of the 
sort. As a “glorification” of the American 
girl it ranks with the efforts of certain 
theatrical producers whose aims are com- 
mercial, and who appeal to the less refined 
tastes and feelings of their audiences. 

The beauty contest is first and foremost 
a means of advertising the place where it is 
held, and of attracting thither people who 
will spend money. In the second place 
it ministers subtly to the vanity—or shall 
we say the self-esteem—of the young women 
who are thought worthy to go on show, and 
often assists them to a fleeting notoriety 
which can in various ways be turned to a 
source of income. In the third place it 
furnishes an entertainment of a very primi- 
tive kind which a community of advanced 
aesthetic tastes or scrupulous standards of 
propriety should have outgrown. 

We have no special criticism to make of 
the way in which these contests are man- 
aged. If they are to be assumed as inevitable, 
the people who direct them seem to conduct 
them without any attempt to emphasize 
their most objectionable possibilities. But 
the American girl of today is fine enough 
and gifted enough to be valued for something 
more than her symmetry of form, to be 
honored otherwise than by being exhibited 
in bathing dress to staring crowds, and to 
be glorified for herself and not as an adjunct 
to a commercial project. 

The United States has the prettiest girls 
in the world, but they have something else 
than mere prettiness. And to see their beauty 
exploited by showmen and press agents and 
entertainment promoters does not please 
those who respect as well as love them. 


KEEPING UP WITH THE 
WORLD 


‘THe world is moving ahead with tremen- 
dous speed in these years. Political insti- 
tutions and social customs change from day 
to day; science is making extraordinary 
advances; for good or ill, mankind is extend- 
ing its knowledge, widening its specula- 
tions, making over its ideas on government, 
on social conduct, on life itself. You cannot 
be an intelligent member of the community 
or the nation in which you live unless you 
make some attempt to follow these continual 
changes, and to understand what they mean 
and whither they lead. School teachers, 
always alive to the needs of their pupils, 
appreciate the value of interesting the 
children early in that most fascinating of 
subjects—the continual struggle of the 
human race toward better, fairer, wiser and 
more genial conditions of life and work. 
History in the schools used to be the study 
of the dead past; it is becoming the vastly 
more enthralling observation of the living 
present. The Youth’s Companion, in its 
weekly review of Current Events, offers 
to the boys and girls who are just beginning 
to understand how important it is to have a 
knowledge of the varied activities of the 
world, and to their fathers and mothers as 
well, a compact and careful summary of the 
things everyone ought to know, if he is to 
keep pace with the movement of modern 
life. We do not believe that. any weekly 
which is not devoted solely to news and com- 
ment has so valuable a department; and we 
shall try to make it increasingly useful to 
our readers as the years go on. 


THIS Bx@)worip 


ANOTHER CHINESE “CRISIS” 


AFF AIRS in China seem to be moving to- 
ward a crisis that may once more seri- 
ously involve several of the Western na- 
tions. The center of the present disturbance 
is the important industrial city of Hankow 
—the Chicago of China it has sometimes 
been called—which lies several hundred 
miles up the Yang-tse river. Hankow has 
been occupied by the troops of Wu-Pei-Fu 
for some time but the army of the Southern 
Republicans from Canton has suddenly 
moved against it, and won a succession of 
victories that compelled Wu to abandon 
the city. Incidentally there has been inter- 
ference with foreign shipping trading in the 
river. Shots have been exchanged between 
Chinese forts and British gunboats, and 
two American gunboats were also fired 
upon. All Chinese parties seem to be in- 
vaded by a strong anti-foreign spirit, and if 
armed warfare continues along the Yang-tse 
further clashes between the Chinese and the 
ships and trade interests of the Western 
nations seem inevitable. Just at present the 
Canton government, which is strongly anti- 
British, and less strongly opposed to all 
Western peoples, is the most aggressive and 
self-confident party in China. That govern- 
ment is considered radical, and it is said 
that a number of Russian political agents 
and military advisers are comfortably set- 
tled at Canton. However, the Southern 
Chinese are not much affected by the real 
Bolshevist doctrines. They are intensely 
nationalistic in their feelings; ‘China for 
the Chinese” is their war cry. 


THE DUCE ESCAPES DEATH 


AN Italian named Gino Lucetti recently 
threw a bomb at the carriage of Premier 
Mussolini as it passed through the streets of 
Rome. The bomb struck the carriage but 
did not explode until it fell to the ground. 
Mussolini was unhurt, but one man was 
killed by the explosion. Lucetti is an anti- 
Fascist whose political opinions are said to 
be those of the anarchists. He has been for a 
time living in France, and Mussolini, in 
speaking to the people after the bomb 
throwing, took occasion to warn France— 
and other countries as well—that the prac- 
tice of giving refuge to enemies of the pres- 
ent Italian government who were plotting 
revolution and assassination must cease. 


CANADA ELECTS A PARLIAMENT 


Ts parliamentary election in Canada, 
which was one of the liveliest ever held 
in the Dominion, resulted in the overthrow 
of the present Conservative government. 
Mr. Arthur Meighen, the premier, was beaten 
in his own district, and the Liberals made 
gains enough to give them very nearly a 
majority in parliament over all other parties 
and groups. Mr. MacKenzie King, who was 
premier before Mr. Meighen, will no doubt 
return to that office. The Liberal party, 
though it stands firmly for the British con- 
nection, is pledged to make Canada as per- 
fectly autonomous as it is possible for it, as a 
member of the British Empire, to be. It also 
stands for a lower customs tariff than the 
Conservatives favor. 


OUR OWN POLITICS 


MAIN E has had its State election. Gover- 
nor Brewster was reélected and so were 
all four Republican Congressmen. The vote 
shows no apparent Republican disaffection or 
weakness in that corner of the country. 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania has an- 
nounced that he cannot support Mr. Vare, 
the Republican candidate, for U.S. Senator, 
because he regards him as unfit to represent 
the State. Congressman Hill, the well-known 
anti-prohibition leader, was beaten in his 
attempt to replace Senator Weller as the 
Republican candidate in Maryland. 


AT GENEVA 


HE ceremonies that attended the admis- 

sion of Germany to the League were im- 
pressive. Both Stresemann, the German, and 
Briand, the Frenchman, made significant 
speeches full of hopefulness for the growth 
of peace and the arbitration of international 
disputes under the auspices of the League; 
and the emotions of the Assembly were 
visibly touched, especially by Briand’s elo- 
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quence. The formal notice of the withdrawal 
of Spain from the League furnished an 
unfortunate anti-climax to the scene. The 
League is hard at work on the considera- 
tion of the reservations which the Senate 
attached to our application for member- 
ship in the World Court. The fifth reser- 
vation, which specifies that the Court may 
not give an advisory opinion on any subject 
in which the United States claims an interest 
without the consent of this country is the 
chief stumbling block. If it is held that that 
reservation would give the United States a 
veto power that no other state possesses, 
there will be strong opposition to its ac- 
ceptance. Any idea of a conference for 
World Disarmament has been definitely 
abandoned so far as this year is concerned. 


THE WHEAT CROP 


ACCORDING to the best obtainable fig- 
ures the wheat crop of the world will be 
just about sufficient for the demand. There 
is a very small amount of surplus wheat to 
be carried over, and the crops in general 
are adequate but not very large. Prices 
ought to hold up well to present figures. 
The American wheat crop is put at about 
760,000,000 bushels. 


WHAT CAUSES EARTHQUAKES? 


A MODERN theory, of which Prof. R. A. 
Daly of Harvard University is the ‘pro- 
ponent, accounts for earthquakes, volcanves 
and the creation of mountain ranges, by 
supposing that they result from the con- 
tinual effort of gravitational forces to pro- 
duce a symmetrical globe. Our planet, Prof. 
Daly believes, has been more or less dis- 
torted since the cataclysm which ejected 
the moon from the molten mass of the 
earth. He also accepts the Wegener theory 
of the “migration” of continents. In the 
beginning, he thinks there was only one 
great land mass, from which the Ameri- 
cas, and probably also Australia, have 
broken off and drifted away. 


NATIVE RUBBER POSSIBLE 


Ore of the speakers at the recent meeting 
of the American Chemical Society 
thinks that a large and useful supply of rub- 
ber can be produced from the guayule plant, 
a shrub that grows wild in Mexico and can 
be transplanted to considerable areas in the 
southwestern United States. The shrub 
would probably be grown by individual 
farmers, and not on great commercial plan- 
tations, and those who have studied the 
problem believe that the guayule could 
supply profitably from a quarter to a half of 
all the rubber we use in this country. 


MISCELLANY 


TONGUES AND FIRE 


7 once told a parable of two farmer 
neighbours who were very good friends, 
ever ready to help one another. If one’s cart 
was broken, his neighbour would offer the 
use of his own. If one was short of sacks, he 
had only to make known his need and his 
neighbour would lend. One day Gabriel’s 
wife and Ivan’s daughter-in-law had words 
over an egg, and presently all the members of 
the family were engaged in the quarrel. They 
abused one another and as the feud devel- 
oped, went to court and threw away more 
money than they could afford in legal ex- 
penses. Then one set fire to the house of the 
other, his own house also caught fire in the 
conflagration and half the village was burnt 
down. 

Something of what that grim story illus- 
trates is constantly going on in human com- 
munities. Some disagreement over a paltry 
matter sets a whole neighbourhood ablaze, 
burning up good feeling and kindliness and 
forbearance. There is hardly a home or a 
school or a college, hardly a playing field or a 
business house or even a church, where 
> ona do not in this evil sense prove to be 

res. 

Many hundreds of years ago, in the Cathe- 
dral city of Canterbury, a great crowd 
watched a strange sight. Along the narrow 
streets of the town came a man, barefoot and 
clad in a rough woollen shirt, slowly making 
his way to the Cathedral. His head was 
bowed and his feet were bloodstained, for 
the stones were sharp and cut the flesh. That 
man, so humbly attired, was no other than 
the King of England. 

There in a tiny church outside the town he 
had stripped off his ordinary dress and in 
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penitent’s garb approached the Cathedral, 
where years before the Archbishop 4 Becket 
had been murdered, stabbed as he was com- 
ing from prayers. 

The King made his way to where Becket 
fell, and kissed the stone. Then he went to 
thetomb and, with groans and tears, knelt and 
confessed. He promised great gifts to the 
church, then he removed his cloak and, 
kneeling at the tomb, he was beaten, re- 
ceiving five strokes from each bishop and 
three strokes from each of eighty monks. 

That was a King’s penance for a few hasty 
words.—He and the Archbishop had not been 
good friends. Becket had stood in the way of 
his desires. ‘‘Who will rid me of this man?”’ 
he had impatiently exclaimed, not expecting 
that any of the retainers who heard him 
would think of turning the hasty words into 
bloody deeds. 

A few words flung down as heedlessly as a 
boy may throw down a lighted match, yet 
how great a forest may be consumed by a 
fire so kindled! 


AERIAL MUSIC 


T was a rainy day in camp, and the guides 
I had been amusing themselves by telling 
“whoppers’’ calculated to impress the city 
sportsmen. The conversation had begun with 
stories of fish and game and had shifted to 
anecdotes of remarkable intelligence in ani- 
mals. Dan Morton had told of the time when 
he had forgotten to feed his old hound, Hec- 
tor, at the usual hour, and the dog, after 
waiting a while, had gone out into the yard 
and nosed about till he found a forget-me- 
not, which he brought in and laid at his 
master’s feet. Jim Tracy recalled the time 
when he was waiting at the railway station 
with his setter, Jess, and she came to a 
dead point. 

“There wasn’t a bird in sight, not even an 
English sparrow,” said Jim, ‘‘but the dog 
was pointing, and for all I could make out, 
pointing at a man sitting on a trunk. I 
thought mebbe there were some birds in the 
trunk; but just then the man noticed Jess, 
and says to me, ‘Mister, that’s the most 
intelligent dog I ever see. He guessed my 
name at sight.’ ‘‘Guessed your name?” I 
says; “what is your name?”’ ‘Partridge,’ he 


says. 

The grave-faced little angler from Boston, 
for whose benefit, especially, the guides were 
letting themselves out, never cracked a 
smile, but after a little he broke the silence 
with “Yes, animals sometimes do show a 
surprising, almost uncanny, intelligence. I 
saw an instance of it this year. 

“On the roof of one of the big buildings on 
Tremont Street is a long broadcasting an- 
tenna like a five-barred gridiron suspended at 
each end from a tripod. As you look up at 
it, the wires stand out sharp and clear against 
the sky. 

“Just before dark every day those wires are 
full of English sparrows that go there to 
roost, and as they sit there, all strung along, 
the five bars look just like the staff of a 
piece of music, and the birds like the notes. 
I’ve often amused myself with the fancy. 

“Well, on this day that I am speaking of, 
I glanced up at the grid, as I usually do 
when I go by, and was struck at once by 
something unusual. The birds were there, 
but they were not strung out on one or two 
of the wires, as they are on most days, but 
were sitting here and there, at regular inter- 
vals, some on one wire, some on others, so 
evenly spaced that I couldn’t help noticing 
it. Then, as I looked, it suddenly dawned on 
me that the birds had actually arranged 
themselves in the order of musical notes on 
a staff, which was the grid, so that they 
made the air of God Save the King. Anybody 
who could read music could pick it out as 
easily as if it were printed.” 

Deep silence fell on the group. Then,— 
“Why do you say it was God Save the 
King? That’s the air of America, isn’t it?” 
asked one of the guides. 

“Yes,"’ said the little sportsman, “‘it is; 
but this happened to be King George’s 
birthday, and the birds were English 
sparrows.” 


THE FRIENDLY ICE-MAN 


ie Japan, the demand for telephones so far 
exceeds the supply that applicants have 
to wait years rather than weeks or months 
before they can have a telephone installed. 
Realizing that Americans are so accustomed 
to telephones as to miss them very much, 
the friendly ice-man who supplied ice to 
Mrs. Theodate Geoffrey, an American lady 
resident in Japan, insisted that she should 
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make free use of the telephone he was 
fortunate enough to possess. Not only that, 
but his nine children, five sons and four 
daughters, instituted a messenger service for 
her benefit that rivaled that of any telegraph 
company. At any time of the day or night, 
she was likely to hear a clatter of geta— 
Japanese toe-hold sandals—down the road 
and a shrill little voice at the door: 

“Oku San, denwa yo!’ (Telephone, lady!) 

She inquired of the chief of her Japanese 
household staff if it would not be permissible 
to reward the little messengers; she already 
knew too much of Japanese ways to offer 
payment of any kind to Koriya San, the 
friendly ice-man, himself. But the man was 
shocked at the idea. “Oh, no, Oku San,” 
he protested, ‘‘that would be very rude; you 
would offend Koriya San. One does not re- 
ward courtesy with money.” 

Her acquaintance with Koriya San began 
in an amusing way. Artificial ice has taken 
Japan by storm, and he had made a large 
fortune in it; he was reputed to be worth a 
million yen. But sudden wealth had not 
changed his simple and frugal habits. It was 
upon the beach they first met, where he was 
thriftily picking up bottles that had washed 
ashore from passing liners. He appealed to 
the foreign lady: 

“Oku San, would you be so good as to read 
these labels and tell me what is good to eat? 
I should not like to poison my family, but 
I cannot read English.” 

She recommended a bottle half-full of 
tomato catsup and saved him from eating 
brown shoe-polish on his rice, and after that 
they were fast friends. 


TAKING EVERY PRECAUTION 


AS employer walked into his shipping room, 
says the Argonaut, and was startled at 
the sight of two employes in an unusual 
posture. One was reading a letter, while the 
other was listening and at the same time 
holding his hands over the ears of the reader. 

‘What are you men doing?” inquired the 
puzzled employer. 

“You see, sir,’’ answered the one who was 
reading the letter, “Jones can’t read. He 
got a letter from his girl this afternoon, and 
I am reading it to him.” 

“But what in the world are you doing?” 
the employer asked the illiterate one. 

“Oh,” replied Jones, “I’m stopping up his 
ears. I don’t mind his reading my letter, 
but I don’t want him to hear what she has 
written.” 


EYE AND EAR 


ipo Outlook recently published an amus- 
ing specimen of trick poetry. It makes 
nonsense to the eye—but, properly read, 
sense to the ear. Try it and see; or rather, see 
it, then try it over aloud, and hear. 


Ape Owe 'Em 
When fur stews can this sill leer I’m 
Toot rye tomb ache theme e’en ink leer, 
Youth inked wood butt bee weigh sting 
thyme; 
Use eh “It’s imp lean on scents shear!’’ 


Gnome attar. Anna lies align! 

Nation mice lender verse says knot— 
Fork rip tick poet real Ike mine 

How Aaron weal, demesnes allot. 


THE BEST MOTION PICTURES 


Editor’s Note: There are so many motion 
pictures; how can any family tell which are 
really worth seeing? The following list, re- 
vised every week, contains the pictures 
which The Youth’s Companion recommends 
to you, as clean and interesting. We cannot 
express any opinion about other pictures 
which are shown on the same programme. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BLUE-RIBBON LIST 


Pals First—First National , 
Romance and mystery blended in a Southern tale 
of a missing heir. Lloyd Hughes and Dolores del Rio. 


The Black Pirate—United Artists 

A daring adventurer turns buccaneer to avenge his 
father and rid the seas of piracy. Beautiful color 
photography. Douglas Fairbanks. 


One Minute to Play—F. B. O. 
A lively football story. The hero, “Red” Grange of 
Illinois, is the victim cf conflicting loyalties. 


The Cowboy Cop—F. B. O. 

A homeless waif and his little dog remain pals 
through thick and thin. Tom Tyler and little Frankie 
Darro. 

No Man’s Gold—William Fox 

The exciting adventures of an odd trio, in search of a 
lost mine. Tom Mix and “‘Tony.” 

The Hidden Way—Associated Exhibitors 

A dear old lady, by her loving faith, regenerates 
three law-breakers. Mary Carr. 








No. 575. Boy Scouts’ official 


Excelsior Boy Scout Shoes 


OME “kicks,” too, boy — real he-man shoes. 

When you slip these on you'll be glad again you 

are a Scout and have your shoes built the way they 
should be built for a boy. 


You know they are YOUR shoes — made especially 
for you and officially approved by your own organi- 
zation. 


The service shoe for hikes, and the oxford or the 
dress shoe when you are “all dolled up.” Say, Bud, 
that selection will give the gang a thrill. 


Of course you don’t have to be a Boy Scout to wear 
them, but every Boy Scout knows he ought to wear 
them. Look for your official seal on the lining — 
that’s the “inside dope.” 


If you can’t get Excelsior Boy Scout Shoes at your 
regular shoe store, write us and we'll tell you where 
you can buy them. 


The Excelsior Shoe Company 
Authorized Manufacturer of Official Boy Scout Shoes 
Portsmouth, Ohio, U. S. A. 






No. 574. Boy Scouts’ 
official service shoe. 


No. 576. Boy Scouts’ 
official dress oxford. 


Ask for this Indian 
Sign Language booklet — 


dress Shoe. you'll be glad you did. 














WHEN THE COOL FALL NIGHTS BRING ASTHMA 


Or if you suffer from Bronchitis or Asthma at any time of year, write to P. HAROLD 
Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y., for a free copy of his book on AstHMa and blank for free 
examination. Many cases are reported which have stayed cured for ten, twenty and even 
thirty years after treatment by the Hayes Method. Be sure to ask for Bulletin Y-267. 
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RADIO BOOK 


to Radio $ and Radio Quality. 
Our vast resources and radio experience have been 
utilized to assemble in one gigantic institution, the 
best and newest things in radio The Randolph cata- 
log isthe great radio market place—a masterpieceof 
merchan: that befits our house— 
The World’s Largest Exclusive Radio 
Mail Order House 






CATALOG CONTAINS OVER 2000 ITEMS, 
from the most beautiful, fully equipped console 
radio set, down to the smallest part or tool for 















ly descril 

ay’s most fascinating and most wonder- 

ful achievement—RADIO. 

§-TUBE SETS AS LOW AS $24.90 

LATEST 1927 MODELS 

p art ied tr “ —_ yA how iittle 

ou want to pay—yoa can select YOUR ‘SET AT YOUR | persian taneemiacpsetnac agpantin 
Bando od » RANDOLPH RADIO CORPORATION 

WE SAVE YOU MONEY feinee urivels q 180N. Union Ave., Dept. 67 Chicago, It. 

and sell a tremendous volume of everyting in Sadie. Send me—free—your 84-page, 1927 Radio 


can concentrate our buying power for the 
customers. 


| 
SEND FOR BOOK TODAY }o:ci'ai’ abeat B iid 
is wonderful Radio Book. ply se’ le or 
quarunteed radio sole and 
absolutely FREE. 


this bargain catalog 
pat a  E: i Streetand No... ....+. Seer cccccccccs.coce 


RANDOLPH RADIO CORP.; isianaiencannn Diiiisssmcns 


180 N. Union Ave., Dept.67 Chicago, ill, 
Or Gna sadn deensedees«: Srate . 
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SCHOOLS 





SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL 
ELECTRICITY 


Students become thoroughly competent, 


prospectus; 26th year. 
Students may enter any time up to January ist. 


Hawley Electrical School 
Mechanic’s Bidg. 


expert 
electricians. References, any of our 4500 graduates. 
Employment for graduates. Write for illustrated 
Day and evening classes. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Business Administration-- 
Accounting —Secretarial— Two-Year Courses, 


Special Catalog to J. D. Smith, Registrar. 
Burdett College, Boston Founded 1870 


\ < |, College 
Grade, tor young men and women of executive caliber. Also 
Shorter Business Courses. Graduatesindemand. Send for 








ATTENTION 
Girls who make 
their own dresses 


Users of sewing-machines! 


Watch for the October 28th 
and November 4th issues of The 
Youth’s Companion. 


The announcement of the win- 
ners in the Fashion Fete are 
coming then and you will see 
pictures of the outstanding dresses 
in the Junior and Senior Divisions 
and the girls to whom the new 
Home Electric Sewing Machines 
were awarded. 














CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 





», BigP rofils in Home Cooking! 





You can complete 


High School Course 
An 2 Years this simplified High 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to col- 

lege and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practi- 

cal courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-7100. Drexel Av. & 58th 8t. S 
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BE A TAX 


ake taxid 
Old reliable school—100,000 . Sue 
cess guaran 5 « Sell your mounted 
specimens and mount for others. Big demand for 
the work. Have abusiness of your own. Earn 
Pf Nig hg eo 
great opportunity. Grasp it. Write today, 


Beautiful illustrated Kk, 
“How to Mount Game." 
Explains the secrets of tax- 
™ ted « . Dozens of Capa 
mounted specimens. Tells how you can learn an 
earn. aay ‘one who fishes, hunts, or likes outdoor 
life should have this Yo book. Just send your 
mame and address. rite today. No obligation. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
2507 Elwood Building Omaha, Nebraska 
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Schools and the American Spirit 


By A. R. BRUBACHER, PH.D. 
President, New York State College for Teachers 


in As You Like It, who first perpe- 


[i was Jacques, the self-confessed fool 
trated this ancient witticism: 


The whining schoolboy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like 
snail 


Unwillingly to school. 


Unfortunately, this jest has had serious 
consequences, Nowadays all the humor- 
ists vie with each other in emphasizing 
the ridiculous, but non-essential and 
largely fictitious features of school. No 
vacation comes to an end without a 
repetition of senile jokes about the joy of 
the “old swimmin’ hole” and the grief 
over slates and teachers. 

Yes, the old fool in Shakespeare’s play 
has apparently established a belief that 
all schoolboys are lazy, loving the idle 
street corner more than the school task; 
that they are shiftless, unwilling subjects, 
protesting against school rules and sneak- 
ing off to play hookey at every opportu- 
nity. At least, too many of their fathers 
have accepted as fact this folly of Jacques, 
and have acted in accordance with it 
whenever the subject of school finance has 
confronted them in their capacity as 
citizens, 


Education Now a Science 

‘THE schools of today, however, are 

cheerful and comfortable places. Boys 
and girls are happy in them. The play of 
childhood is generously provided for in 
the daily program. Teachers are skilled 
instructors and inspiring companions for 
boys and girls. Most young people return 
to school each autumn with relief and 
joy, eager for the serious educational 
program and the social features of school 
life. The important thing to remember is 
that the conduct of the American citizen 
of twenty years hence is now being fash- 
ioned in our schoolrooms. The ideal es- 
tablished by the teachers of today in the 
minds of boys and girls will determine the 
nation’s future attitude toward the home, 
the church, the state, toward law and or- 
der, and toward life. 

All the good and bad elements of life in 
our country today may be traced back 
to the schools of an earlier day. We are 
notable among the nations for our re- 
sourcefulness. Initiative is probably the 
strongest American characteristic. We 
are able to make the most of any material 
that may be before us in a crisis. Wheth- 
er we wish to explore the North Pole, or 
to bridge a river, or to tunnel a moun- 
tain, or to organize gigantic industrial 
concerns, or to subdue yellow fever, we 
know how to harness the necessary 
forces and move to the selected goal. 

These powers of resourcefulness and 
initiative have been the most notable 
products of our schools. For more than a 
half century the schools have been 
making self-directing, self-reliant citizens. 
The broad expanse of our prairies, our 
boundless natural resources, our undevel- 
oped domain and our unharnessed forces 
have each and all invited and encouraged 
this spirit of self-assertion. And the 
schools of today are teeming with boys 
and girls who have this spirit, who are 
eager for the time when they can niatch 
their wits against the resistance of nature 
and of society in the nation of tomorrow. 


The Dollar Standard 


UT here arises an ominous restriction. 
There is not the elbow room in Amer- 
ica that there was yesterday. Men are 
working at closer quarters. Speed of trav- 
el and of communication has decreased 
our distances. The individual is far more 
likely to find masses of men in his way. 
Great genius and personal initiative, 
when directed to individual and selfish 
ends, is certain to run counter to commu- 
nity needs. The adventurous spirit can no 
longer find elbow room by going farther 
west, as did Daniel Boone. Yesterday, 
men had plenty of room in which to de- 
ploy their forces. Today, masses of men 
resent the encroachment of masterful 
characters who would indulge their own 
rather than the public interest. 
Verily, here is a new problem for the 


teacher. Our schools must not make ap-: 


peal alone to selfish professional and 
vocational motives. They must not glori- 
fy school purely as a means to financial 
success or to political power. Our boys 
and girls are fairly bursting with the de- 
sire to achieve, to accumulate posses- 
sions, to do, to create. These are very 
admirable qualities. The nation tomorrow 
will need them. Here then is the place for 
high-minded vocational direction and 
advice. Now is the time for an appeal to 
right motives. If when we are boys we 
give a purely selfish trend to our voca- 
tional instincts, these baffled self interests 
will turn sour when we have become men. 

No worthy school must set up the dol- 
lar as the standard of all values. No 
rural teacher must challenge her farmer 
boys and girls with a vision of great wealth 
and comfort to be won in the city. No 
right-minded person must try to stimu- 
late a boy or girl by classifying the vari- 
ous vocations and trades with the dollar 
as the sole measure of value; nor should 
the professions be likewise sifted to find 
out the biggest salary or income. 


Scholarship and Citizenship 

THE time is ripe for directing our fine 

American qualities of self-direction 
and personal resourcefulness toward 
community service. This is a great op- 
portunity of the school of today. When 
the schoolboy comes up to his teacher 
for vocational advice, the needs of the 
nation tomorrow should be listed for 
him. For example, the production of food 
stuffs is a problem that’needs our nation’s 
best talent. Who will work our farm lands 
better than they have been worked? 
Who will show us how to attract talented 
boys and girls to the farm? It is a public 
service to mine coal. Who will reorganize 
the coal industry, bringing industrial 
peace with him? Who will bring peace 
into all industry? 

The schoolboy should be aided in form- 
ing a vivid ideal of service, no matter 
what vocation he may enter. Serving the 
community health may be weighed equal- 
ly in the balance with serving public 
justice and equity. The service of teach- 
ing ranks with both. But let service be 
the touchstone. Boys and girls are ideal- 
ists. Let us shift the emphasis from an 
unsportsmanlike struggle for the dollar 
alone to a pursuit of the higher satisfac- 
tions of life—the satisfactions which 
spring from the gratitude of those whose 
distress has been relieved, whose hopes 
have been rekindled. 

Boys and girls bring their personal 
capabilities to school. They may be only 
vaguely conscious of their awakening 
powers. The school of today must there- 
fore discover and train these powers; and 
the boys and girls must be aware of the 
high purpose which animates the school. 
Such a spirit will dignify school work. 
For everyone will know that school play, 
tasks, discipline and vocational motives 
are inseparably linked with citizenship in 
the nation of tomorrow. 





Note by the Director, Youth’s Companion 
School Service: It is not always easy to 
find vocational schools which have the 
high purpose for which President Bru- 
bacher so eloquently pleads. But many 
schools of this enlightened character are 
found in this department. You are 
urged to write to any school which you 
find here. If you do not happen to find 
here exactly the sort of school for which 
you are seeking, remember that The 
Youth’s Companion has a list of more 
than a thousand schools of all kinds, and 
will gladly send information to any 
subscriber, free of charge. 

The schools which you find on this 
page this week include a group of voca- 
tional schools whose service begins 
where the elementary schools leave off. 


In later issues you will find more of these 


schools, together with many of the coun- 
try’s leading boarding schools for boys 
and for girls. Address inquiries to the 
schools, or to The Director, Youth’s 
Companion School Service, 8 Arlington 
St., Boston, Mass. 
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Dr. Esenwein Dept. 59 Sprin; 


SHORT -STORY Pp orp 
A practical forty-' course ing _and mar- 
Gules oft, Weenies ho a va 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
efield, Mass. 





Bec 





ome an artist through an amazingly easy method — 


right at home in spare time, Learn Illustrating, Designing, 
Cai Trained artis 


0 Over $250 a 


ng... n its earn from t 

week. FREE BOOK tells all about this simple method 
of learning to draw and gives details of Attractive Offer, 
Mail postcard now, 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Room 10610-D, 1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





1 can teach you to 8: norma.iy, 
Send for free booklet telling how. 
SAMUEL Y. ROBBINS 
419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 











I you are collecting ideas for 
your house of dreams — if 
you are about to build, or 
furnish, or plan your grounds 
— if you are seeking ways to 
increase the comfort and charm 
of your rooms and the beauty 
of your garden — 


Won’t you let the House 
Beautiful help? 


In this loveliest of magazines 
you will find house plans ga- 
lore, to tempt you into build- 
ing, or adding on, or perhaps 
remodeling this year — rooms 
you will love — gardens such 
as you have dreamed of. 








Special Offers 
$1.00 for 5 Months 
$3.00 for 15 Months 
$4.00 for 2 Years 
Send remittance to 
House Beautiful Co., Concord, N.H. 


or 8 Arling Street, B 
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Make that 
shot with a 


D&M 


BASKET 
BALL/ 


GOOD fast 

ball sure does 
put the old “pep” 
into a game. Winning teams use 
D®M BASKET BALLS because 
they have speed to burn. Perfectly 
balanced, correct in shape and 
tough as they make ‘em. 


Your local D&M Dealer sells them — all 
kinds—all prices. He can outfit your 
team with snappy D&M _ Uniforms; 
bright colored jerseys 
with your school or 
club monogram on the 
chest; pants cut on 
up-to-date patterns; 
hose, striped or plain, & 
knee pads; shoes that 
defy slippery floors; 
in fact everything to 
make you look, feel 
and play tip-top. 





Send today for Cata- 
log and Free Book of 
Official Basket Ball 
Rules. 





THE 
Draper-Maynard Co. 


Department Y 


Priymoutn, N.H., U.S.A. 




























Brings Eggs (i 
All Winter eZ 


CT.B. 
Now it is easy to lots of all winter. Just build 
this GLASS CLOTH scratch shed onto your hen house to 
admit the vitali ultra-violet rays of the sun. Plain 
ass s Re em. ese rays bring amazing winter egg 
yields, The shed is cheap and a | to make. Gives twice 
ieroom, Allows hens to scratch and work up vitality. 
High winter egg prices repay its cost many times, Try it. 
GLASS CLOTH makes fine, winter-tight storm doors, win- 
dows and porch enclosures. Just tack it over your screens, 
Ideal for poultry houses, hot beds, barns, repairs, etc. 
TTT eT I-A sea sd ine wide, “postpard. (Will 
sa 1) Vat] 44.8 cover scratch shed 9xi5 ft.) If 
after ten days use, you do not find 
it better than glass or any substitute, return it and we will 
refund por money. Common sense instructions, ‘‘Feed- 
ing for Eggs,’”’ with each order. Catal illustrating uses 
on request, (Many dealers sell Glass C ) 


TURNER BROS, weitingtsn, onio Dept. 974 








BABYS SKIN 


is easily hurt. Many mothers protect 
it by bathing with no other soap than 


Resinol 





Ask your 
ftorekeeper for 


Mfrs,, Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., Worcester,Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


MONG THE HUNDREDTH BIRTH- 
DAY LETTERS, coming by eve 
mail, you will enjoy reading this one, whic 
is so brief and yet so full of real information 
and genuine human sympathy. The sender 
is Miss Leolia A. Anson of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. She writes: ‘‘I congratulate you upon 
the neat, concise and modern appearance of 
our old friend, The Youth's Companion. 
I am sixty-four years of age and have sub- 
scribed for The Companion since I was 
twelve, and have given subscriptions as gifts 
to many young people. It is indeed a welcome 
gift and I have noticed that its pages of 
good, wholesome reading are an excellent 
offset to the cheap, nasty literatureof theday. 
Young and old enjoy it. May it continue to 
grow and known as the best paper for 
growing youth, clean and instructive.” 


ec ON’T FORGET,” writes Mr. E. H. 

Andrus, ‘‘to send The Youth's Com- 
panion to us, clear to the northwest corner 
of the state of Washington. I noticed in a 
recent issue a letter from a man who said 
he had been reading The Youth’s Compan- 
ion for the past forty-eight years. I can say 
that I have not intentionally missed a paper 
for over fifty years. My father, who is in 
good health at eighty-two years of age, 
subscribed for The Youth's Companion as 
soon as I was old enough to read, saying 
that it was the best all around paper for 
the whole family, and | still think so as I 
have never failed to have it follow me. 

“T have raised a family of which the oldest 
is now twenty-nine, and he still likes to see 
The Youth's Companion. Our youngest, 
who is twenty-three, and lives at home with 
us, looks forward to the day for it to arrive. 
Send it to Bremerton, Wash., which is a 
good way from The Companion’s own 
home in Boston!”’ 


UT THERE IS NO DISTANCE so 

great that affection and mutual good 
feeling cannot span it. Again and again, in 
reading letters like these, we have been 
struck by the fact that almost al/ Companion 
subscribers are one large family and related 
to one another by the ties of blood. 

Many of the letters begin with the state- 
ment that the writer saw a letter from one 
of his or her cousins or uncles or aunts in 
this column; and very often The Youth's 
Companion is enabled in this way to arrange 
happy reunions between people who have 
not been writing to one another nearly often 
enough for their own pleasure. 

Suffice it to say that The Companion 
was founded a hundred years ago for people 
of the genuine pioneer stock of America— 
people strong in faith, full of reverence, and 
brave both in adversity and in the victories 
they won over all possible handicaps in the 
development of this great country. And 
today, unchanged in purpose, and in ideals, 
The Companion goes to the great-grand- 
children of its original friends. If your people 
came later to our shores, you should 
proud of your membership in this great 
society of America’s first families who are 
the subscribers to The Youth’s Companion. 


MONG THE FAMOUS AUTHORS who 
are helping us to celebrate the Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of The Youth’s Com- 
panion, there is a notable addition this week 
in the person of Bliss 
Perry—a man who has 
won distinction as a 
writer, as an editor 
and as a teacher. He 
is a graduate of Wil- 
liams College, has been 
given honorary degrees 
by Princeton, Wil- 
liams, the University 
of Vermont, Bowdoin, 
Harvard and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylva- 
nia; for ten years 
| he was editor of The Atlantic Monthly, and 
|has been Professor of English Literature 
at Harvard for twenty years. It is agreeable 
and significant to find in The Youth's 
Companion at this time a short story by a 
man who has lectured on literature both in 
this country and abroad, and who knows 
'so well what kind of healthy, manly litera- 
| ture appeals to young people. 


MiSs MARGARET WARDE, author of 
4V¥i the popular Betty Wales books, is 
‘now writing regularly for The Youth's 








Bliss Perry 
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Margaret Warde 


Companion. If you are a girl, and if you 
like K. Blake as well as we do, there is no 
doubt that Miss Warde will be glad to have 
your good opinion, and we will be glad to 
forward it to her. The same thing applies, of 
course, to all the authors in The Youth’s 
Companion—to our old friend, Mr. James 
Willard Schultz, and to Mr. C. A. Stephens, 
and to all the others whose association with 
The Youth’s Companion is hallowed by 
time. They have given you their best, all 
through the years. Now, at the time of the 
Hundredth Birthday, nothing is more fitting 
than to send them a friendly line, which 
may always be addressed in care of The 
Youth’s Companion. 





SN 


C. A. Stephens 
HIS COLUMN HAS NO END, because 


it appears so often in the Companion, 
and there is always a host of letters to put 
into it. But let us close it this week with a 
letter that strikes the same beautiful note 
that you find in Miss Anson's letter at the 
very beginning. She has made many young 
people happy with the gift of subscriptions 
to The Youth’s Companion. 

Mr. S. P. Crosby, a counselor at law of 
St. Paul, Minn., writes: ‘During the past 
fifty-seven years I have been a subscriber 
to the Companion. I have sent through our 
Superintendent of Schools the money for 
one hundred subscriptions for one year to be 
placed in the public schools of St. Pau!. I 
am glad I did this, because I have received 
letters from pupils and from class secre- 
taries, expressing delight with the privilege 
of having every issue of the Companion. 
The Gaultier School invited me to give them 
a talk, and since then, several other schools 
have thankfully expressed themselves. 

“What gave me the thought, mainly, was 
my own reading of The Companion for so 
many years. I know how clean and instruc- 


James Willard Schultz 
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tive it is, as well as interesting in lighter vein. 
In writing this letter I do not want you to | 
think I am after the lime-light, or any other 
notoriety, but I candidly believe that many | 
other people would place the Companion in 
schools and make it available to girls and 
boys if they only thought of it. 


EVERAL HUNDRED THOUSAND 
PEOPLE will see this letter, as they 
saw a previous letter we printed from Mr. 
Crosby, giving some interesting personal 
details about himself, and about the happy, 
useful life he leads since retiring from public 
office. Everyone will realize that he is a 
benefactor. One subscription to The Com- 
—. reaching just one boy, may start 
im on a career of splendid achievement like 
that of Mr. Thomas Alva Edison, whose 
imagination it helped to kindle more. than 
seventy years ago. If you would help boys 
and girls to be happy, useful American 
citizens—if you would light a flame in their 
hearts that will live after you—then by 
all means subscribe to The Companion in 
their names. One subscription will do much 
good; five or twenty or two hundred will 
do more. And now, while the subscription 
price remains at $2, its lowest cost in one 
hundred years, is the time when your gen- 
erosity will go farthest and you can make the 
greatest number of grateful young friends. 
Letters on this subject should be sent to 





the Publisher of The Youth's Companion, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass 


One of the 15,000 Striking Educational 
Pictures in THe Boox or KNOWLEDGE 


The Space No Man 
Can Measure! 


Flying forty million years 
to the nearest star! 


TRAIN running a mile a minute, 

every hour of every day, year 
after year, would take 177 years to 
reach the sun, and 40,000,000 years to 
reach the nearest star! This picture, 
which helps us to grasp the immensity 
of the universe, is only one of 15,000 
striking educational pictures in The 
Book of Knowledge. 


Can YOU Answer Your 
Children’s Questions? 
Why is the sky blue? 
What holds the stars up? 
Why is the sea never still? 
What is air made of? 
Where does the rain go? 


These, ‘and the thousands of other 
questions your children ask are clearly, 
interestingly, answered by: 


The BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


This great book contains a// the really 
essential knowledge of the world, told 
and pictured so simply and clearly 
that a child can understand it, and 
made so interesting that children 
love to read it. 

Beginning with the Wonder Ques- 
tions they go from one to another of 
the 18 story-like departments of The 
Book of Knowledge: Familiar Things, 
The Earth, Animal Life, Plant Life, 
Our Own Life, Things To Make And 


| Do, Our Country, Other Countries, 


Literature, Fine Arts, Stories, Poetry. 

Children who have The Book of 
Knowledge have a wonderful advan- 
tage at school. They learn to .think 
for themselves, and can give clear and 
intelligent answers in class. They have 
made a long start in the race for 
knowledge. 


ow MAILED FREE ~: 
32-page illustrated specimen book 


Send the coupon for section con- 
taining questions, pictures and 
story-articles from The Book of 
Knowledge. Contents: Animals, 
Plants, Fish, Insects, Industries, 
etc. How Long Animals 
Live? Where Does The Rain 
Go? Three Ways The Earth 
Moves, etc. Show it to the chil- 
dren. See what they think of it. 








THE GROLIER SOCIETY, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y., Dept. 27 


Mail me the free 32-page illustrated section of 
questions, story-articles and so pictures from The 
Book of Knowledge, including beautiful color plate. 


Name 


Address 








Y. Com. 10-14-26 
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46th Weekly $5 Award 


EXT to that tool-of-all work, the lathe, 
there are few implements so handy in 
construction work as a drill. When you see 
anyone trying to sink a wabbly and protesting 
screw into a piece of hard wood without easing 
its path by a few preliminary twists of a bit, 
you can mark him for a poor workman. If it’s 
metal that you’re working with, then there are 
no two ways about it—you must have some- 
thing competent to bore into its stubborn sur- 
face. And if that something can have the addi- 
tional feature that a motor will run it, while 
you lean casually on the handle and watch the 
twisting scraps of iron come chasing out of the 





Member Kleinkauf' s Electric Drill 


swiftly deepening hole, then you possess a 
genuinely valuable adjunct to good workman- 
ship. 

That is why the 46th Weekly $5.00 Award 
xoes to Member James Kleinkauf (16) of Grand 
island, Nebraska. He found himself the pos- 
sessor of a motor (110 volts, 60 cycles, a.c.) but 
three inches in diameter, and by careful de- 
sign and skillful work fastened a handle and a 
chuck to either end. Result, an electric drill— 
one of the luxuries of the workshop. Member 
Kleinkauf is skillful, likewise, at explanation. 
Most of what follows is excerpted from his 
description, and the neat drawing you see be- 
low is his own sketch. 

“The total expense involved in making the 
drill, outside of the motor, was twenty-five 
cents. First I removed the pulley from the 
motor and threaded the one-quarter-inch shaft. 
Then I cut off the stock of the drill chuck and 
drilled a hole in it, centering it on a lathe, and 
threaded it. After bolting it on the motor, the 





Sketch of Drill by Member Kleinkauf 


end of the drill was not quite centered, but this 
was remedied with the aid of a vise, bending 
the shaft very, very slightly. Then I designed a 
handle. I fashioned it out of a two-inch piece of 
soft pine. While an ordinary saw handle could 
be used, I favor a homemade article—that is, if 
one has the tools to cut it out and work it down 
smooth. In the first place, by making the handle 
yourself, it can be designed to fit the motor 
more snugly; second, a thicker handle can be 
fastened to the motor more firmly, and the 
thicker handle allows a better grip for the 
hands, thus making the operation of the drill 
more accurate and steady. 

“The tools which I used in shaping the han- 
dle were: a brace and three-quarter-inch bit, a 
keyhole saw, a coping saw, a wood rasp, and 
various grades of sandpaper. I drew the design 
of the handle freehand, although following the 
proportions of a saw handle as closely as I could. 

“As the grain of the wood in the handle runs 
horizontally, I ran a bolt completely through 
the grip of the handle, to guard against possible 
splitting. Both ends of the bolt are counter- 
sunk in the wood. 

“The length of the drill is ten and one-half 
inches, not including the bit, and it will take 
any size drill up to one-quarter inch. It will 
bore easily through wood and bakelite, and 
will drill metal up to one-eighth inch.” 
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Fig. 1 


List the hanging basket described on 
this page some weeks ago, this porch 
tabouret is made chiefly out of dogwood— 
commonly called ‘“‘whistlewood.” The con- 
struction is simple. 

Take a piece of soft wood about }” thick 
and saw three pieces 10’’ x 8’’. Then saw two 
pieces 6” x 8”. Nail two of the long pieces 
and the two short pieces together as shown 
in Fig. 2. The fifth piece is for the shelf. 

Now take some straight whistlewood, 
preferable 2” in diameter, or possibly a little 
less, and cut four pieces 25” long. Notch as 
shown in Fig. 5. These are to become the 
legs of your tabouret. 

Take your box and set the legs against it 
(see drawing of completed stand—Fig. 1) 
and nail firmly with long finishing nails. 
Set your lower shelf into the notches on the 
lower part of the legs and nail as you did the 
box. Your framework is now complete and 
the whole in readiness for the whistlewood. 

Cut twenty-five or thirty lengths of 
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Fig. 2 


whistlewood of smaller diameter than the 
legs into short pieces—say, 9’ long. Split 
these centrally with a knife. Taper both 
ends of each piece, to a flat point, like a 
duck’s bill. Around three sides of the box— 
one long side and two short sides—nail these 
shaped pieces of whistlewood. Let the ends 
project above and below the top and bottom 
of the box equidistantly. The fourth side 
should remain open for the drawer, which of 
course should be the last thing to make. 


i 
in 
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Fig. 3 6% 


A PORCH 


TABOURET 
By 
Cuar_Les M. Horton 


Councilor, Y. C. Lab 
Averill Park, N. Y. 


For the lower shelf, 
cut the same number 
of short pieces of 
whistlewood—about 
3’ -long—and shape to 
: "| points top and bottom, 

as you did the other 
pieces. Nail these into 
position around the 
entire length of the 
edge of the shelf, as 
shown in the complete 
drawing, being careful 
always to select pieces 
of uniform width, for 
the sake of neat ap- 
pearance. 

Cut some smaller 
pieces of the wood— 
small in diameter, and 
10” long; split them and nail them on the 
top of the stand. Along the bottom shelf, 
lengthwise, lay similar pieces of whistlewood, 
as shown in the illustration. : 

You are now ready for the drawer. This 
consists of a box made to sizes as shown in 
Fig. 3. Vertically on the front, when the box 
is finished, nail lengths of split whistlewood, 
placing them in such manner as to line up 
with the short pieces—which serve to com- 


pare snior “ 


plete the front of the 
stand. The handle is a 
short length of 
whistlewood bored 
to take two screws * 
which secure the 
handle, properly 
distanced from the 
drawer by two short | 
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lengths or thimbles 
of whistlewood. 
Give the drawer a 
coat of moss-green 
stain and let it dry 
before inserting it 

into the stand. Touch Ls 
up accidentally 


bruised spots on 1 
the whole stand with 
the stain also—and 
you have a neat and 











practical tabouret for 
the porch. 

Like the similar 
projects in whistle- 
wood which have 
been presented previ- 
ously on this page, 
the tabouret has the 
virtue of being simply 
constructed out of a 
material that is easily workable and is com- 
monly available in any locality. No elab- 
orate tools are necessary. 











OTHING is more gratifying to the 
Director of the Y. C. Lab and to Mr. 
John G. Alden, the distinguished naval 
architect, than the way in which the A. B. C. 


Class boat Buccaneer, announced July 15th 
has caught on. Already these boats have been 
built in 13 states and in Canada. The Brooks 
Boat Company is associated with the Lab in 





W. McF. Bergland sailing Buccaneer No. 2 at North 
Hatley, P. Q., Canada 


The Secretary's Notes 


this enterprise, having scaled down prices to 
a point which makes this the cheapest as well 
as the best all-round boat of its kind. Plans 
and price list of knockdown parts will be 
sent you by Mr. W. J. Pelon, Brooks Boat 
Company, Saginaw, Michigan, on receipt of 
a two-cent stamp. 

Each boy or man who builds one of these 
boats will receive, free, on application to the 
Director of the Y. C. Lab, class letters and 
racing numbers to put on his mainsail. 
When applying, enclose a photograph of 
your boat. The racing numbers are allotted 
by date of completion of each boat. In writ- 
ing for them, therefore, give this date. The 
first eighteen racing numbers will be dis- 
tributed among the following: 

Stanley Johnson, Nyack, N. Y. 

H.W.H. Powel, North Hatley, P. Q., Canada 
Charles P. Hodge, Avalon, N. J. 

Sea Scouts of Chicago—Thomas J. Keane 
George Dobeyn, Beverly Farms, Mass. 

Dr. Charles R. Witherspoon, Rochester, 

N.Y. 














Buccaneer No. 1 under construction by Member Stanley 
Johnson, of Nyack, N. Y. 


Edward H. Blakely, Camp Mechano, S. 
Casco, Me. 

George Storm, Old Forge, N. Y. 

George Whitman, Monterey Park, Calif. 

R. H. Barbour, Jacksonville, Fla. 

E. R. Spaulding, Keene, N. H. 

E. Glasier, Onaway, Mich. 

Walter Paton, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

D. T. Griggs, Chevy Chase, D. C. 

Gerald S. Cooper, Kenosha, Wis. 

William Buby, San Diego, Calif. 

C. T. Reed, Worcester, Mass. 

S. B. Hibbard, Windsor, Mass. 
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Proceedings, Wollaston Lab 


\September 20. 

Began building a door lantern out of a pickle 
bottle. Something Spanish about the design— 
at least we think it looks Spanish. Had to turn 
out a chick for it first. 

September 21. 

Mounted the Cape Cod Windmill at last. It has 
been gathering dust in one corner of the Lab for 
weeks, waiting to be finished. We finished it and 
mounted it on the peak of the Lab where all 
may see it. The day was great for launching a 
windmill—not a breath of air in the heavens. 
September 23. 

The door lantern is progressing slowly. Cutting 
out and drilling and fitting on the chuck. 
Finished the antique chair. All we need now is 





Member Watkins, of Easton, Pa., does electrical 
plating on his recent visit afoot to the Lab 


the newly designed cushion which the girls may 
do for us. 

September 24. 

Made some bookplates. Designed them and 
traced on tracing cloth. Then printed with 
brown paper, printed again from that negative 
and, presto! we had a positive. Dandy looking 
bookplates. This is heaps of fun. 

September 27. 

Cut out a letter-opener from a sheet of brass 
(more of Cinderella’s leftovers). We designed a 
pattern on the handle and etched it out with 
acid. This is loads of fun—if you don’t get the 
acid on your fingers. 

September 28. 

Started building a small steam engine. It is to 
be a two-cylinder affair, and we hope to install 
it in a boat sooner or later. Had to make a few 
more patterns for Cinderella. 

September 30. 

The engine is beginning to take shape. This is a 
project which won't 
stand hurrying. Have 
to feel our way along 
and experiment. 

Tried a little bookbind- 
ing fora change. Didn't 
get very far in it but 
we think it will be in- 
teresting. 

October 1. 

Did a few painting 
jobs around the Lab, 
which needed it. 
Shined up the windows 
and made the place 
ship-shape. Gov. Sh: 
October 2. 

Tested out a newly-designed spur center for the 
Speed Way Shop lathe and a new screw-face 
plate. Made a new tool rack for our lathe tools, 
which have a habit of straying about. 

October 4. 

Scraped and refinished the antique chair, 
which has been gathering cobwebs in a corner. 
Took all the old varnish off and recolored with 
a little oil stain and then put on a coat of 
shellac. Now if the girls of the Y. C. Workbox 
will kindly make us a fancy seat for it (we do 
not do embroidery), we will have a chair to be 
proud of. 


Membership Coupon 


The coupon below will bring you full infor- 
mation regarding Membership in the Y. C. Lab. 
It is a National Society for Ingenious Boys in- 
terested in any phase of electricity, mechanics, 
radio, engineering, model construction and the 
like. Election to Associate Membership makes 
any boy eligible for the Special, Weekly and 
Quarterly Awards of the society, entitles him 
to receive its bulletins and to ask any question 
concerning mechanical and construction mat- 
ters in which he is interested, free of charge. 
The cost of these services to non-members 
ranges from twenty-five cents to five dollars. 
To Associates and Members there are no fees 
or dues of any kind. Use this coupon today. 

















Book plate designed by 
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The Director, Y. C. Lab 

8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Iama boy........years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. Send 
me full particulars and an application blank on 
which I may submit my name for Associate 
Membership in the Y. C. Lab. 
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THIS BOOK TELLS YOU 
HOW TO MAKE THINGS 



































And It’s Yours 


—Cfree! 


Shows what a “‘cinch” it is to 
make about everything you 
use in camping, scouting, play- 
ing or fixing up a den—also 
oe Arkansas Soft Pine makes 
each job easy. 


Write now for your copy, be- 
ing sure to include the name 
of the lumber dealer from 
whom you'd buy the material. 


ARKANSAS Re 
SOFT PINE BUREAU NY 
333 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 
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Treat it both inside and 
out as directed on label 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 








FACTORY-TO-RIDER fv, vecsy, 

Remarkable new prices and terms, Shi 

on approval and 30 days’ a 

peyments $5 a month, Write today for 
ig catalog and marvelous special offer. 


er. 
MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. L-51 CHICAGO 








Use Cuticura Soap 
And Ointment 
To Heal Sore Hands 
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The Y. C. Lab 


(Continued ) 
Member Emery Reports 


ON EMERY, Winner of the Second 
Quarterly Award of the Y. C. Lab and 
a Member frequently in the public eye, 
spent most of the summer at Camp Me- 
chano, in South Casco, Maine—a summer 
camp for boys directed by Mr. Edward H. 
Blakely, one of the Councilors of the Y. C. 
Lab. The Director is glad here to present 
Member Emery's report on his summer’s 
activity. From it the careful reader will 
obtain two impressions: the multifarious 
activities connected with the internal 
operation of such a camp and the consider- 
able initiative and diligence of Member 
Emery. 


N July ist, my application for work at 
Camp Mechano having been favorably re- 
ceived, I reported for duty and was assigned a 
job as kitchen helper. 

Camp Mechano is at South Casco, Maine. 
It ig directed by its owner, Mr. Edward H. 
Blakely, and a staff of councilors whose various 
training determines their individual positions. 
Mr. Kneeland, being a college baseball man, 
handles the athletic activities of the camp; 
with Mr. Twombly as swimming instructor. 
Mr. Korff, a Princeton student, is responsible 
for the nature study work. Mr. Hilbert directed 
the shop activities, and Mr. Franco supervised 
the aspirants for tennis honors. 

From the thirty-two boys at Camp Mechano 
this summer, several aides were chosen, each 
on account of his own particular ability. 

My own job as kitchen helper or police was 
the kind of work that would inspire one to 
strive for promotion. Remembering the parting 
advice given me by the Editor of The Youth's 
Companion, which was “The only way to 
gain a promotion is to deserve one,"’ I learned 
to do my work and had time to spare. On July 7 
I asked the boss for more work. When he 
recovered from the shock, he gave me charge of 
designing and constructing a testing platform 
which was used to determine the horse power 
of various engines. 

Along at this time, there occurred a vacancy 
in the refrigerating department of the camp, so 
I put in my application and was told it would 
be considered. On July 21 I was given complete 
control of the before-mentioned refrigerating 
building. 

On August 14 I realized that some recon- 
struction work was very desirable on some of 
the camp roads. I had some previous experi- 
ence. My application for the job of assistant 
road foreman was therefore considered, and 
finally I was the possessor of that much longed- 
for title. Meanwhile I had been burning the 
midnight electricity doing editorial work to 
retain my position as editor of the Camp 
Mechano “Backfire.” 

On August 26 the camp closed, and I was 
promised a good position next summer. 


Questions and Answers 


Q.—Which is capable of delivering the most 
power in water, a paddle-wheel or a screw pro- 
peller? Also, where can I get plans for a model of 
an old New Bedford whaling schooner? Associate 
Member Julian Wiley, Zionsville, Ind. 

A.—By Councilor Magoun: The Nautical 
Museum of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has some pians of a New Bedford 
Whaler from which you could build a model. 
The cost of photostats of the plans would be 
perhaps $1.00 or $1.50. 

Your paddle-wheel-propeller question is a 
good one. Of course propellers are used to 
deliver up to as much as 40,000 horse power per 
propeller (U. S. S. Lexington), but paddle- 
wheels only up to less than a quarter of this. 
Efficiency equals Power exerted by propeller 
divided by Power delivered to propeller. From 
the point of view of efficiency, there is very 
little difference between propellers and paddie 
wheels providing that the latter are properly 
installed. If a paddle wheel dips too deep into 
the water or not quite enough the efficiency 
falls off rapidly. The propeller is not so sensi- 
tive. Efficiencies: Paddle-Wheels—River steam- 
ers, 71%, Ocean steamers, 68%. (The differ- 
ence is due to the effect of waves changing the 
immersion of the paddles.) Propellers—Two 
blades, 72%, Three blades, 70%, Four blades, 
68%. Propellers make from 75 to 300 R.P.M. 
depending upon their diameter. Paddle wheels 
rarely exceed fifty revolutions per minute. 

Propellers are less likely to be damaged but 
paddle wheels are easier to repair. 


Q.—If it would not inconvenience you in any 
way I would like to have three or four different 
views of some speed boat such as the Baby Gar IV. 
I would also like to have you send me a few 
prints or drawings of rudders. Associate Member 
Alfred Olson, Montevideo, Minn. 


A.—By Councilor Magoun: I am looking up 
for you plans of a speed boat similar to the 
Baby Gar IV, if not herself, and will send you 
photostats of them. These will be mailed to 
you at cost, probably between $1.00 and $1.50. 

What kind of a rudder do you want? Let me 
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or in 
assortments 





Be a builder! 


What would you like? An automobile? A boat? A 
bookcase? A hut for the Scout Patrol gang ? Witha 
chest of Stanley Tools you can make them yourself! 

To do good work, the tools you use must be 
good tools. Stanley Tools are used by nearly every 
carpenter. They are the first choice of thousands 
of manual training teachers. 





You can buy Stanley Tools separately and grad- 
ually accumulate your own set. And there are sets 
of Stanley Tools all ready for you—in sturdy oak 
chests with various assortments of tools from $15 
up. Or there are assortments of the same Stanley 
Tools in strong cardboard boxes with simple direc- 
tions from which you can make your own chest— 
as low as $5. Whether you buy a chest or make 
your own—be sure to keep your tools in a chest 
where they are safe and handy. Take care of your 
Stanley Tools and they will last for years. 

If you can’t buy your chest or assortment of 
Stanley Tools right now, remember the best answer 
when you’re asked what you’d like for birthday, 
graduation, or Christmas—‘“‘A Stanley Tool Chest.” 
BOYS: For only 10c (to cover cost of printing and mail- 
ing) we will gladly send you a plan sheet which gives full 


directions for making a toy automobile like the one shown 
above. Ask for Plan No. 6— YC. 


Ask your hardware dealer to show you the line of Stanley 
Tools. And send for our Catalogue No. 34-B which describes 
Stanley Tools both separately and in assortments. Address: 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 





The best tools are the cheapest to use 
Ask your hardware dealer 
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know and I will send you the desired sketches. 


STANLEY TOOLS 
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The dishcloth bag 


Materials— 
2 porous dishcloths 
2 skeins yarn 
1/3 yard lining sateen 
Manila clothes line rope for handles 


Directions— 

Make the design by passing over and 
under holes in dishcloth. Under two threads 
over three threads, etc., until pattern is 
made. Any pattern may be followed. Fillet 
lace patterns may be copied or the old- 
fashioned bedquilt patterns are splendid. 
After the pattern is worked the same on 
each cloth, stitch around the edge of each on 
the sewing machine and trim off the loose 
ends of the yarn. Sew together and line. The 
handles are made by taking a piece of the 
dishcloth and working a simple design and 
covering the clothes line. Germantown yarn 
is advised. If a thinner yarn is used it is 
better to use two strands. 


Illustrated Bag— 

This bag is made in three colors of yarn— 
light tan—henna and dark maroon. Esti- 
mate cost— 


2 dishcloths @ 10c.......... .20 
3 balls yarn @ 15c......... .45 
1/3 yd. lining sateen........ a 
.80 cents 





Dear Hazel Grey: 1 live in a town where there 
is no good home-made candy to be had 
nearer than Lewistonville fifteen miles away. 
I am making pocket money by supplying 
candies on order. I buy inexpensive plain 
white cardboard boxes in 
3, 1, and 2 Ib. sizes to sell 
it in and dress them up 
with Dennison flower seals 
—one in each corner,— 
and my ‘“‘business name’’: 
“Candy from Kay’s Kitch- 
en” written with India 
Ink in my neatest printing 
across the center of the 
top cover. 

Fudge is my best seller 
and I’ve discovered lots of 
interesting things about 
making it which I think 
you'll find helpful. Here 
they are: 

Try adding a teaspoon- 
ful of a 4 each 
cup of sugar used. It gives 
a oes cor ater. Good fi udge has 
Also, unless the milk is 45moothglisten- 
exceptionally rich, canned ing top surface 
milk gives better results 
than the fresh. Use it undiluted. Two or 
three teaspoonfuls of molasses is another 
improvement both as to flavor and consist- 
ency, since it prevents sugariness. 

If fudge is to be sent a long distance or is 
to be kept any length of time, it is a good 
plan to add raisins, chopped or whole, just 
before pouring it into the dish to cool. They 
help to keep it moist, as all good fudge 
should be. The two things that make for a 
dry candy are cooking it too long and lack of 
sufficient fat. When cocoa is substituted for 
chocolate, this fatty element should be sup- 
plied in the form of more cream in the milk 
used or an extra amount of butter. Or, try a 
teaspoonful of olive or peanut oil. It gives a 
slightly different flavor. 

A softer product will be obtained by 
allowing your fudge to thoroughly cool be- 
fore beating it. It will be more difficult to 
handle but the result will be superior to that 
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Two Bags That Are Both Useful | go 7 
and Ornamental 





Dearest Adelaide: | haven’t heard from 
you for perfect ages—what have you been 
doing with yourself? Have you made 
yourself any clothes—been to any new 
plays—read any good books or had a 
party lately? Do write and tell me. 

I’ve just had a perfectly gorgeous time 
—went up to stay for the week-end with 
Suzanne at Sherman Hall and I’m all for 
the place—it’s a marvelous school to be 
at, although I’d be 
homesick for Hook- 


Fashions For The Young Girl 


ing Suzanne took me to watch their 
school hockey practice knowing what a 
fan I am this fall. That was the only time 
that I really wanted to be a Sherman 
Hall girl instead of a guest! I should have 
been at team practice right then, and not 
to be able to play was a trial! They all 
seem to be as keen about the game as we 
are—too bad we can’t stage an inter- 
school match, but it doesn’t seem to be 

awfully good form 





Hoyle Studio 






ersville after a week 
or two of it, I guess. 
I thought you'd like 
to hear about the 
clothes I took—nat- 
urally I had to be a 
credit to Suzanne 
and I confess I was 
a bit puzzled about 
just what to take 
for the short time 
I'd be there. Here is 
what I finally wore 
—what do you 
think of it? 
Atwo-piece dress, 
velveteen top and 
pleated jersey skirt, 
a wood brown ve- 
lours hat and my 
new winter sport 
coat which is in soft 
shades of brown 
plaid and has the 
most marvelous fox 
collar if I do say so. 
Then a new pair of 
shoes to eomplete 
me were on my list 
as I haven’t had a 
pair for ever so long 
and this was a good 
time to get some. I 
expect to get lots of 
fun out of wearing 
this outfit to foot- 
ball games later on, 
too—if I’m lucky 
enough to get to 


for girls’ schools or 
teams. 

I dropped in at 
Hazel Grey’s office 
on my way through 
Boston last Friday 
and she took me out 
to tea with her at 
the College Club. 
She told me all 
about the Fashion 
Féte exhibit and 
then the most mar- 
velous news in the 
world and some- 
thing I’ve just been 
longing to hear 
about. If I hadn’t 
crossed my heart 
not to “‘let the cat 
out of the bag’ I'd 
tell you in a minute; 
but here’s a_ hint 
though that will 
make you as excited 
as I am if you can 
guess the rest—the 
secret is connected 
with my club only 
it’s going to be some- 
os thing for all of us. 
; Watch for the 








any. 


Saturday morn- Betty wore this 


for you if you send me a check or money 


8 Arlington Street 





; A November issues! 
is Don’t fail to 
write soon. 
; Yours, 
Me 
Hookersville, 


If you want to order: Filene’s has dresses like Betty’s in sizes 13-15-17 and in green, 
channel red, or tan—$16.50. The top is checked velveteen with a piped pointed yoke 
and the plain jersey skirt is front pleated. Her hat is $4.95 and comes in all colors. 
Coats like hers are $35.00—with all silk linings; and her shoes of brown calf with 
lizard heel, collar and tongue trimming, $10.50—sizes 3-9—AAA to D widths. They 
also come in black patent leather with black lizard trimmings. I'll be glad to shop 


“He 8 Guay 


to Sherman Hall October 11th. 


order. 


Boston, Mass. 








Your Fudge Can Be Perfect 


obtained by the old method. 
If a large batch is being 
made, the cake mixer will 
prove a labor saver in this 
connection. The secret of 
good fudge is vigorous beat- 
ing. If you prefer to start in 
as soon as the fudge comes 
off the fire, set the pan in a 
vessel of cold water, beat 
until of the proper consist- 
ency, then add a tablespoon- 
ful of milk and return to the 
stove. Stir until melted, 
then pour at once into the 
cooling dish. This will give 
that smooth, glistening top 
surface that we like to asso- 
ciate with good candy. 


Original Flavors 
A pinch each of salt and soda are sometimes 
added to fudge and, in the case of chocolate, 
a pinch of cinnamon will do no harm. Quite 
the newest flavor for fudge is peppermint- 
chocolate. It is very refreshing and takes 
away much of that cloying sweetness. Be 
careful not to overdo the flavoring, however 
—a few drops of the peppermint oil will go a 
long way. Another unusual flavor is dried 
orange peel chopped fine, or use the fresh 








Sketches by Mary Eames 


Fudge is my best seller 


rind grated. If the common 
black walnuts are available, 
nothing better could be de- 
sired. By the way, when 
cracking these, or any other 
hard nut, if the handle end 
of a button hook is placed 
over the nut, it will save the 
fingers. Also, stand the nut 
on its side rather than the 
end, and the kernel will 
come out practically whole. 
Instead of stirring the meats 
into the fudge, they will 
retain their crispness better 
if they are sprinkled over 
the bottom of the pan and 
the mixture poured over 
them. Dried cake or brown 
bread crumbs, also grape- 
nuts, have been successfully used as a sub- 
stitute for nuts, the flavor being very similar. 

For variety, dip small squares of white 
fudge into melted chocolate or colored fon- 
dant. Molding some of it in tiny toy dishes 
will produce some interesting shapes. If the 
box is toconsist entirely of fudge, it will look 
more attractive if poured directly into 
shallow tin boxes and marked off into 
squares without removing. If no tin be at 
hand, pasteboard boxes, lined with oiled 
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~The woven bag 


This bag is the most “useful as well as 
ornamental” thing I’ve found in a long 
while. Betty carried it to Scout meeting the 
other day, and the girls liked it so well that 
she thought you would like to know about 
it too. The art is called ‘net weaving” 
—that is, the bag is woven with art yarn 
on art net, a stiff net with a mesh about 
one eighth of an inch square. The foundation 
of the bag is blue, the border and basket 
motif blue, brown, tan, rose, pink and green. 
It cost $2.25, everything included. 

Each stitch covers three meshes perpen- 
dicularly, and three stitches make a square. 
Five large, blunt needles come with the 
outfit, so you can keep the different colors 
ready. And not a single knot to tie! When 
changing the thread or beginning a new 
color, you just work the end of the old yarn 
under the new for about three meshes. 
Three rows of net are turned in on all sides 
and woven through to give the bag strength. 
When the two sides are put together, the 
net shows a bit where it was turned in, and 
this is covered and the bag sewed together 
by taking a stitch through each exposed 
mesh. An easy way to hold the work is to 
pin the top of the mesh to a white pillow 
and hold it in your lap. You start from the 
bottom and roll the work in your hand as 
you near the top. The handles are made by 
braiding brown and blue yarn. They can 
be made by twisting the yarn, but I just 
couldn’t seem to get the right twist. No 
lining is needed, because the bag is practi- 
cally the same inside and out. 





paper, will answer. This 
plan is especially good 
for the gift that is to be 
mailed. 


In Case of Trouble 
One can’t afford to be 
too indifferent to a 
spoiled batch of candy, 
so if your fudge turns out 
soft and sticky, lay it on 
the molding board and 
knead confectioner’s 
sugar into it until it will 
hold its shape. It won’t 
be real fudge, but a sort 
of fondant, which may 
be used in place of the 


latter. It is fine for stuff- } 


ing dates, adding nuts or ¢y; ; ] 
candied fruits, if desired. Stir until melte 


Some Delicious Candy Fillings 

A “different” touch for the stuffed date is 
a few drops of Jamaica ginger. In fact, most 
spices combine agreeably with the date 
flavor. A delectable fruit filling consists of 
candied ginger, raisins, figs, orange peel, cit- 
ron, candied cherries and nuts, run through 
the food chopper with a little orange juice 
added for moisture. Another unusual stulf- 
ing is made by stirring confectioner’s sugar 
into grape juice. Other fruit juices may be 
used for a variety of coloring and flavor. 

Sincerely yours, 

KATHERINE B, JAMES 
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Pert and the Captain 
examine a watch 
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These patterns 
are the exact size 
of life sized 
Periwigs which 
were made and 
photographed 


for you to see 
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Captain's Hak 
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Captains Collar 
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Seam 
Tit PERIWIGS are all made 


alike except the captain, who 
has atiny moustache. The coats 
are the same shape for each one but 
the captain’s is open up the front and 
has collar and cuffs. His hat is larger 
and he carries a sword. The first and 
second lieutenants and the other 
officers may have buttons down the 
front of their coats or something 
like a flower petal or bud on the 
front of their hats to mark their rank. 
Wool felt is the best material to use 
for the clothing, as it requires no 
hemming and seams are not allowed. 
Just sew seam-edges over and over 
on the wrong side and leave other 
edges raw. If other material is used, 
select some that does not ravel 
easily and allow an eighth of an inch 
more an the seams than the pattern 
shows. Do not bother with hems 
for such tiny clothes. 
DOLL. Use soft flesh-colored sa- 


Seam 













Feriwigs Hat 
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Boot Lacing 
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MAKING THE PERIWIGS AND 


THEIR CLOTHES 
By G. E. Hanley 


teen. Cut two pieces alike for the 
front and the back. Mark the face on 
one before sewing these pieces to- 
gether; use colored crayons or em- 
broidery cotton, making theeyebrows, 
nose and captain’s moustache black, 
eyes blue and mouth red. Place the 
right sides of the two pieces together 
and sew along the dotted line. Leave 
space under the right arm to stuff 
through. Snip the curved edges with 
sharp scissors almost to the stitching 
and turn right side out. Stuff with 
cotton or floss and close the opening 
with tiny overcasting stitches. Cut 
the wig from white cotton batting 
and place it on the doll’s head with 





the bang across forehead in front. 
Fold the two sides to fit against the 
sides of the head and fasten with 
white invisible stitches. Sew through 
the doll from front to back to form 
the two legs as shown on the pattern. 
Tint the cheeks pink. 

COAT. Use blue felt or any other 
material that does not ravel easily. 
If felt is used, sew the side seams over 
and over on the edge of the wrong 
side. For other material allow a 
deeper seam—more than the pattern 
shows. The lower edges of the sleeves 
and coat may be hemmed, if you 
allow extra material, but for such a 
tiny doll these edges may be left raw 
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if neatly cut out. Cut an opening up 
the front for the captain’s coat; cut 
the collar and cuffs of yellow and sew 
over and over to the neck and sleeve 
edges on the right side, then turn 
back. Cut a belt of yellow for all 
periwigs and fasten around the waist 
of the coat. Slip the doll into the coat 
foot first and then poke in the arms, 
and the wig will not be mussed. 
HAT. Use green felt or other ma- 
terial. Fold the seam edges together 
in the back and sew over and over on 
the wrong side. Turn to right side 
and turn up the front against the 
crown and fasten with a tiny stitch. 
The captain’s hat is turned up in 
back, too. Trim his hat in front witha 
blue flower with a yellow center. Trim 
the other periwigs’ hats as desired. 
BOOT. Use green, cutting two 
pieces alike, and sew them together 
all around on the wrong side, leaving 
the top open. Stuff the toe with some 
cotton before pulling on the doll’s 
leg and fasten to the leg with a lacing 
of thread, as shown in the diagram. 
Use any color desired, red, yellow, 
blue or green. Cut off the top of the 
captain’s boot and cut out a yellow 
top and sew it to the boot. 
CAPTAIN’S SWORD. Use small 
covered wire, twisting it at the top 
into a handle like the diagram and 
remove the covering for the blade. 
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She asked ‘Boston, too + + x « 
and salespeople in smart shops said.” There is one 
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SURE way to keep fine garments lovely” 


UMMER folk flitting from 

cottages in Maine often stop 

in Boston to shop. 
Here they find lovely scarves of 
homespun and cashmere. Here 
on Boylston and Tremont 
Streets alone are more blouses 
than you would find in a day’s 
shopping in another city—for 
tailored wear is popular in Bos- 
ton. 

Characteristic of New Eng- 
land thrift is the exquisite qual- 
ity which will wear gracefully 
through one season into the 
next. Characteristic, too, is the 
advice which the salespeople 
give you about caring for these 
fine garments— 

“For safe cleansing, to keep 
colors and fabrics fresh—use 
Ivory Soap,” is the recommen- 
dation of salespeople in Boston’s 
finest shops, just as it is else- 
where—in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia. This fact was re- 
cently discovered by a young 
woman when she questioned 
them about the safest way to 
cleanse hosiery and sweaters and 
all kinds of feminine wearing 
apparel. 

In many cases, the salespeo- 
ple had not been instructed to 


make official recommendations. But in their desire to be FREE—This booklet of tested suggestions 

of genuine service and to give advice which their own ex- oe — er ; : 
perience and that of their customers had proved to be sound, @ ii oon ne nave _ spate a oe 
they recommended a with absolute — “Ivory,” he . ion se i a pig tia ican eiie cacao 
they said, “is as harmless as pure water itself.” A , , 

“You would do well if you always laundered your sheer ho- CS 7 | fluffy. hes charming booklet, “The Care of Lovely Gar- 
siery in pure Ivory and lukewarm water,” was said in oneexclu- \ Mekal | mas, gree tested suggestions on these and many other 
sive specialty shop. “Anything stronger than Ivory is likely \} yi subjects. It is free. Send a postcard to Section 36-JF, Dept. 
to start the color in very sheer hose or any very fine fabrics.” of Home Economics, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, O. 


“For fine blouses, use Ivory 








sited le sl abaaiiaaaieiatediicaai el Soap or Ivory Flakes. They are 
a ee ae equally good—really, the best 
thing you can use for delicate 
colors.” (Department store.) 
“There is nothing better than 
Ivory. It is the purest soap you 
can find and it is safe for fine 
silks. As a matter of fact, it is 
the one soap I can use on my 
face—it never irritates my skin.” 
(Large department store.) 


A conclusive test for a soap 
for delicate garments 

To choose a soap for fine gar- 
ments, ask yourself: ‘*Would 
I use this soap on my face?” 

Ivory, of course, is so pure 
and mild that women have used 
it for generations for their com- 
plexionsand doctors recommend 
it for babies’ soft skin. So, in 
flake form or cake form, it is safe 
for any fabric or color that can 
stand the touch of pure water. 

Rayon, the lustrous new 
fabric, so serviceable when dry, 
is, strangely enough, little more 
that half as strong when wet. 
So for rayon you need the gen- 
tlest possible cleanser—luke- 
warm suds of pure Ivory. 
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